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ArTicte I, 


The Hiftory of the Life of King Henry the Second, and of the Age 
in which be lived, in five Books: to which is prefix’d, a Hiftory 
of the Revolutions of England from the Death of Edward the 
Confeffor to the Birth of Henry the Second: by George Lord 
Lyttelton. Jn 3 Volumes, 4to. Price zl. 12s, 6d. Sandby. 
[ Concluded. ] ) 


E. clofed our Jaft review of this excellent hiftory with 

the noble author’s account of the battle of Lincoln, in 
which king Stephen was taken prifoner, The courage ex- 
erted by fome of his chief barons that day, particularly Bald- 
win Fitz Gilbert, Richard Fitz Urfe, and William Martel, 
feemrs to entitle their memories to a place in this work ; nor 
do we know why their names are omitted by his lordhhip. 
Does William of Malmfbury name Brian Fitz Count, a parti- 
cular favourite with the emprefs, Jord or marguis of Wallingford? 
If the latter, the public would have been obliged to his lord- 
fhip, had he with his ufual accuracy explained the meaning of 
that title in thofe days, and the rank it ought to hold in the 
catalogue of honours. The revolution which the affairs of the 
emprefs foon after underwent, through her own haughty in- 
tractable difpofition, with the fudden turn of fortune in favour 
of Stephen, are recounted with the greateft perfpicuity, and 
without any of thofe warpings to fyftem, againft which 
even the beft intentioned authors have found it difficult to be 
upon their guard. The affairs of France and Normandy, as 
conneéted with thofe of England, are treated with the fame 
candour. 
-Vor. XXIV. Augufi, 1767. G His 
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His lordfhip feems inclined to think, that there was fome 
myftery, not yet explained, in the wonderful efcape of the em- 
prefs from Oxford, and that it was effe&ted by bribing Ste- 
phen’s officers. He obferves of that princefs, that ‘ whatever 
obligatians fhe had in it to-fortune; fhe owed yet more to her 
own dauntlefs and mafculine courage; indeed fhe had a mind 
which could not bear profperity, but which adverfity could not 
conquer ; that fpirit which power rendered-haughty and info- 
dent, was intrepid in danger and great in. misiortyne.” He 
is alfo of opinion that the early initiation in learning, and the 
excellent education of Henry the fecond, which rendered him fo 
great and accomplifhed a prince, was owing to the cares of his 
excellent uncle the earl of Gloucefter, who was himfelf a fcho- 
lar, and trained his royal nephew up to virtuous learning and 
manly exercifes, remote from the effeminacy of courts. The 
fketch given by the noble author of the holy war, to which 
the fubje&t has a relation, is judicious, and highly entertain- 
ing. 

‘ The king of Scotland (fays his lordfhiy) after having made 
his efcape out of Winchefter, had taken pofleflion of the three 
countries adjacent to his kingdom, not in his own name, but 
as in cuftody for Matilda and her fon.’ In a page or two 
after, he fays, that Henry, who was now fixteem years of 
age when he was knighted by David at Carlifle, ‘ took an oath 
never to refume from him or his heirs, any part of the three 
counties which he -had obtained poffeffion of during the trou- 


‘ bles in England.’ Thofe two pailages certazinly require fome 


explanation.- If David held the counties for Matilda and not 
for himfelf, why fhould he require an oath from young Henry, 
never to refume them from him or his heirs? The trath is, 


- that David held them neither for Matilda nor himfelf ; for his 


fon had been by Stephen put in poffeffion of Northumberland, 
a nd the great earldom of Huntingdon, with confiderable eftates 
inthe bifhopric of Durham ; and the oath required by David, was 
only that Henry would confirm the treaties made by Stephen. 
In faét, the city of Carlifle, to which the earl of Chefter had a 
pretenfion, was the only place in England belonging at this 
time to David; all the other Englifh ‘eftates which had been 
alienated by the kings of England, being invefted in the prince 
of Scotland. ‘We are not informed (fays his lordfhip) what it 
Was that caufed the earl of Chefter to fail in his promife.’ It 
is more than probable, that the difference berween the earl of 
Chetter and the king of Scotland occafioned the defection of 

the former from young Henry’s caule. 
In the narrative his lordihip gives us of the treaty of Wal- 
lingford, he has introduced a very elegant fpeech, fuppofed to 
be 
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_ be made by the earl of Arundel, perfuading his countrymen to 
peace ; and he juftifies the practice by the examples of the’ beit 
hiftorians, both antient and modern. We cannot fee with what 
propriety the noble author has omitted in his text, the accident of 
Stephen’s horfe rearing on end, and throwing his rider ; a cir- 
cumftance which the earl of Arundel laid hold of, to propofe 
the accommodation. As Gervafe of Canterbury, who relates this 
accident, is one of the beft authorities of the time, we fee no 
reafon why his lordfhip fliould throw fo remarkable an accident 
into a note, by way of reprobation, in the following manner : 

‘ Gervafe of Canterbury, in his account of this event, makes 
the earl of Arundel propofe an agreement with Henry to Ste- 
phen himfelf, without having firft fuggefted it to the nobles, 

or being fecure of their afferit. And he fuppofes, that it arofe 
' from accident, not defign ; becaufe the king’s horfe had fallen 
with him three times, which the earl thought a bad omen, ahd 
for that reafon advifed him to make a peace. One wouid alfo 
' imagine, from his way of relating it; that Stephen came ihto a 
propofal fo fudden, and fo difadvantageous to himfelf and his 
_ family, without any. reluctance, and chiefly on that account. 
But this is very improbable in every circumftance, efpecially as 
it appears by feveral proofs, that ths prince was remarkably 
free from fuperitition.’ 

Accidents of this kind wete not unufual in thofe days. Ed- 
ward the firft met with one of the fame nature, juft as he was 
going to fight, by which he broke fome of his ribs; nor can 

we fee the narrative of Gervafe in the fame light in which this 
writer views it. It is plain that Gervafe and Henry of Hun- 
tingdon agree upon the whole, and his lordfhip, in the main, 
falls in with both ; for all of them fay, that Stephen was in a 
manner forced iritto the accommodation by his nobles. ‘** His 
di@tis (fays Gervafe) confinfit rex, confenferunt et alii qui regi 
aftabant.” The king’s fall therefore from his horfe, was no 
more than a fortuitous circumftance, laid hold of by the earl te 
enforce what had been previoufly agreed upon among the nobility. 

The firft volume of this work ends with the death and charac- 
ter of Stephcn, which is drawn by a delicate, but no flatter- 
ing pencil. : 

The death of Stephen rendered Henry the moft powerful 
prince in Europe, the value of his French territories being 
fttle, if at all inferior to his Englith: his courage, his genius, 
and his acconipliflimerits even exceeded his grandeur. One of 
his firft cares, after he had fubdued all oppofition, was to rean- 
nex to his kingdom all the provinces he had loft -to the Scots 
and Welth i - the late reign. ‘ The title (fays his ‘WFdthip) of 
David, or of his fon, to thefe provinces, even as fiefs to be held 
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of England, under homage and fealty, had been always very 
doubtful. By what right either of them laid claim to Weft- 


moreland, I cannot difcover.? The bounds of this Review will 
not fuffer us to quote all the authorities which the Scotch hif- 
torians.and antiquaries have produced to juftify this claim, and 
which had the noble author confulted, muft have removed his 
doubts ; neither fhall we enter into any difquifition upon the 
juftice of Henry’s refuming thofe provinces ; nor does it appear 
to us, that Weftmoreland was a county before the reign of 
John. ‘This laft obfervation partly accounts, likewife, for 
the earldom of Cambridge being annexed to that of Hunting- 
ton, while the latter was poffefied by the prince of Scotland ; 
for both were then under the fame ftheriffs. 

Not contented with his hero’s depriving the Scots of fo 
many great eftates, our hiftorian has attempted to take from 
David the honour of being the author of the Regiam Majefta- 
tem, which, according to fome of the greateft Scotch lawyers, 
was the original of Glanville’s book of the Laws and Conftitu- 
tions of England. 

* The title (fays his lordfhip) prefixed to this book, in the 
printed edition of the year fixteen hundred and four, and which 
I find agreeable to an antient manufcript in the Harleian Tibra- 
ry, fays, ‘* it was compofed in the time of king Henry the fe- 
cond, the illuftrious Ranulph de Glanville, who of all in thofe 
days was the moft {killed in the law of the realm and the an- 
tient cuitoms thereof, then holding the helm of juftice. 

‘ From thefe words I infer, that this treatife was not written 
by Ranulph de Glanville himfelf, but by fome clergyman, un- 
der his dire&tion and care; I fay by fome clergyman, becaufe 
it is written in Latin, which could hardly be done by a layman 
in that age. ‘The writer apologizes for the ftyle of his work, 
from the neceflity of ufing the terms of law, with a view to 
make it more inftru@ive. But though for this reafon, the Latin is 
frequently impure, the ftyle, in general, is clear, concife, and 
proper for the fubje&; and in method it far exceeds either the 
Decretum of Gratian, or the Lombard Books of Feuds. It is 
called by lord chief-juftice Hale ‘* that excellent colle&ion of 
Glanville ;” and certainly, if the matter of it was diétated by 
Glanville, and the writing fupervifed, the honour of it may 
with more reafon be given to him, than to the perfon who 
penned it under his directions, ‘The title fays further, that the 
treatife only contains thofe laws and cuftoms, according to 
which pleas were held in the king’s court, at the Exchequer, 
and before the king’s jultices, ué.cungue fuerint. In the manu- 
{cripts from which this edition was printed, the whole treatife 


is divided into fourteen books; but I have feen one, which 
feems 
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feems to be of the age of king John or Henry the third, where- 
in the divifions are. different, and fir Thomas Craig is of ¢ opi- 
nion that it was originally in four books ; as the Scotch trea- 
tife entitled Regiag Majefatem, which is almoft a tranfcript of 
it; hasnomore. I cannot affent to this opinion, becaufe I am 
convinced that the Regiam Majefatem was not publifhed before’ 
the reign of, David the fecond ; 3 and we have. copies of Glan- 
ville which are undoubtedly prior to that time, and are not in 
four books. The fuppofition that the Scotch treatife was the 
original, and that Glanville tranfcribed from thence the work 
which goes by his name, will hardly be admitted by any per 
fon, who confiders the ftate of England and Scotland in the 
reign of Henry the fecond. ‘The carrying back the introduc- 
tion of the feudal laws contained therein, to the times of Mal- 
colm the fecond, inftead of Malcolm the third, and underftand- 
ing the’David, by whofe command the author fays he compiled 
it, to be David the firft, inftead of David the fecond, -are alfa 
notions fo difcordant to the cleareft hiftorical faéts, and fo dif- 
credited by the internal evidence of the book itfelf in many 
points, that one is amazed. how they could ever have obtained 
any credit among fome perfons of eminent parts and learning. 
Not to mention the arguments of Sir Matthew Hale and other 
Englifhmen, of the greateft authority, in oppofition to them, 
fir Thomas Craig, the moft judicious of all the writers on 
feudal law, and whofe work does honour to Scotland, fpeaks 
of the Regiam Majeftatem as ftolen from Glanville’s work, and 
treats the opinion of his countrymen, who fuppofed it to be 
an original account of their laws, as a miferable blindnefs and 
delufion. A late ingenious and learned author, who fills one 
of the feats of juftice in that part of the united kingdom with 
an eminent reputation, has likewife brought the moft. con- 
vincing and irrefragable arguments to fhew that it could not 
have been publifhed in Scotland, in the reign of David the 
firft; particularly this, that the author of it appears to be well 
acquainted with the civil law, the knowledge of which had 
hardly begun to penetrate into England before the death of 
that monarch, and muft, in all probability, have been much 
longer in making its way into Scotland, which in thofe days 
received its learning of every kind from England. I will only 
add, that the high encomiums on the then reigning king, in 
the prefaces to both thefe books, on account of victories gained 
by him, and fucceffes in war, the fame of which had filled all 
lands, are very ill applicable to David the firft.’ 

We have been the more copious in this quotation, as the 
fubje& refts intirely upon a critical inveftigation ; nor can his 
lordfhip, in a matter purely literary, take it amifs, if we give 
G 3 our 
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our reafons why we diffent from his opinion, or rather deters 
mination. Scotch lawyers of equal credit at leaft (to fay no 
more) with thofe above quoted, will perhaps be but too apt to 
retort the noble hiftorian’s own words, by being amazed that his. 
aflertion fhould ever obtain any credit among perfons of emi- 
nent parts and learning. 

As to Craig, to whom the noble lord, in compliance with the 
yulgar error, has affgned the honour of knighthood, he cer- 
tainly was too fyftematical a writer, and in matters of Scotch 
antiquitie. not comparable to the abilities of his antagonift 
Skene, who publified, tranflated, and wrote notes upon the 
Regiam Mayeflatem. But, in fa&, Craig feems to have retracted 
his own opinion, and to have thought he had gone too far ; for 
though he promifed a particular treatife to prove the Regiam 
Majeftatem to have been copied from Glanville, and to have 
been a fuppofititious piece, yet he dropped hisdefign. He even, 
in fome pdrts of his works, refers to the Regiam Majeftatem as 
the Scotch law, and calls it jus mffrum fcriptum vetus. 

Whatever the opinion of Hale and other Englifh lawyers 
may be, the decifion of the queftion muft depend on matters 
of fact, rather than the opinions of others. So far back as the 
reigns of James the firft, fecond, and third, the Scotch parlia- 
ment had been at great pains to make a code of the Scotch 
laws, and particularly to publifh the Regiam Majefaten. "Two 
acts of parliament appointing proper perfons for the revifion, 
had paffed for that purpofe, and a confiderable progrefs had 
been made ir the work ; but the laft hand had not been put to 
it, when the civil wars " deprived James the third of his life. 
Enough however was done, to prove that the Scotch parlia- 
ment looked upon it as having been compiled under David 
the firft, whofe reign begun in 1124. That it was not as the 
noble lord thinks, compiled under David the fecond, who be- 
gan his reign in 1229, is paft all doubt ; for one of the ftatutes 
of William the firft of Scotland, who began his reign in’ 1165, 
exprefly refers to a ftatute made by king David (who muft 
have been David the firft) and which is to be found in the 
Regiam Majeftatem. \n a ftatute of Alexander the fecond, who 
fucceeded William, a like reference is made to an ordinance by 
king David, which is alfo to be found in the Regiam Majeftatem. 
As it is admitted that Glanville’s work did not appear before 
the 33rd of Henry the fecond, David the firft could not tran- 
fcribe fiom Glanville, becaufe he was dead two years before 
Henry the fecond’s acceflicn to the crown. 

After all, it is certain that the. author of the work which 
goes under the name of Glanville, has omitted all mention of 
David the firft’s ftatutes, and of every thing immediately rela- 
ting to Scotland, in his compilation ; though he has inadver- 
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tently retained fome points which are unknown to the laws of 
England, but are ‘undoubted in that of Scotland» The author’ 
of the Regiam Mojefiatem, on the other hand, affirms, that his: 
work was undertaken by order of king David, with the advice 
of his ftates.; and he even appeals to the ordinance of parlia- 
ment on that head. This was an impofture too glaring to be 
admitted by the parliament of Scotland; and its fuccefS can 
never agree with the date of David tlie fecond’s reign, unlefs 
we fuppofe all the members of his parliament to have con- 
fpired in palming upon the world an infamous forgery. 

According to what we have hinted, a proof that the Regiam Ma- 
jefatim is the original of Glanville’s work, arifes from the over- 
fights committed by the editor of the latter. To mention one par- 
ticularly : The law of Scotland undoubtedly is, that one cannot, 
with effeé, alienate or burden his lands or tenements, if he has 
contracted a difeafe of which he dies. Nothing is more certain, 
than that this inititution mever was part of the law of Eng- 
land ; and yet the author of Glanville’s book has publithed that 
law in the very words of the Regiam Majeftatem, as being part 
of the law of England. Many flips of the fame kind, if necef- 
fary, might be produced, to prove that this’noble author has 
pronounced too haftily upon this point; but we think the faéts_ 
we have produced are fufficient. We cannot, however, difmifs 
the fabje& without a few general obfervations, 4 

In the firft place, not to mention the doubts that Spelman 
~and Selden appear to have entertained, with regard to the ori- 
ginality of Glanville’s book ; neither his lordfhip nor any En- 
gi'fh author has produced a fingle faét, comparable to thofe we 
have laid before the reader, which can affe& the antiquity of the 
Regiam Majeflatem, As to the carrying back the introduttion of 
the feudal laws to the time of Malcolm the fecond of Scotland, 
it would be overthrowing ali kind of hiftorical evidence, to 
doubt their exiftence in Scotlani at that time; and to us it is 
furprizing that this hiftorian fhéuld queftion it. 

In the fecond place, David the firft of Scotland was a prince 
the moft likely of any of his time, to have made fuch a collec- 
tion as that of the Regiam Majejtatem. He had great part of 
his education in England and France. He was profufely 
generous to churchmen. He often prefided in perfon in -his 
courts of juftice; and in the old chronicle of the abbey of 
Kinlofs, tounded by him, Anderfon, who is an excellent an- 
tiquary tells us, ‘* that this king employed feveral of his nobles 
to make a collection of the laws of their own country, and alfo 
of the moft laudable cuftoms and laws which in their travels 
they had obferved abroad. This being done, he called a ge- 
neral council from all the corners of the kingdom, to digeft 
thefe laws, for the rule of judgment in time coining; and, by 
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the general confent of all prefent, there was from thefe collec- 
tions picked out that fyftem of. our municipal law, commonly 
called Regiam Majeftatem. When thofe particulars are confi- 
dered, the objeGtions urged by the noble author to David’s 
barbarity (for fuch they, in fa&, are) muft vanifh. What. fhould 
hinder a prince, fuch as he is defcribed by the beft hiftorians, 
or his minifters, to have been acquainted with all the parts of 
the civil law then known on the continent of Europe? 

To conclude this laboured point, we muft obferve, there 
is the lefs regard to be paid to Craig’s opinion, compared to 
that of Skene, as the former died before the latter publifhed 
his Regiam Majeftatem, and his reafons in defence of its authen- 
ticity. Craig, who was a great feudift, lived, however, long 
enough to fee two atts of the Scotch parliament pafs direGly in 
the teeth of his opinion ; and we have no reafon to think that 
the matter had been thoroughly canvafled, as Skene, by his 
merit entirely, had rifen to the poft of clerk regifter, and was 
keeper of the records of that kingdom. 

Should his lordfhip ftill entertain the fmalleft doubt with re- 
gard to this difpute between the lawyers of the two nations, we 
believe we are able to bring a proof from the Englifh archives, 
which muft be decifive in favour of the Scotch. In the year 
1305, Edward the firft had formed a deep and very wife plan 
for a union between the two nations; and that which © 
now fubfiits between them, feems to have been partly copied 
from his regulations *. One of them (the whole plan having 
been publifhed from the original by. Mr. Prynne) ‘ ordained, 
that the king’s lieutenant, as foon as he fhall arrive in Scot- 
land, fhall afflemble the men of eftates in the faid kingdom in 
a convenient place ; and in his prefence, and in that of the af- 
fembly, the laws of king David fhall be rehearfed, together 
with the amendments and additions made to the fame by their 
other kings +.’ 

No objeétion can arife to the authority of this pregnant 
quotation, for fixing the laws contained in the Regiam Majefta- 
em, to the reign of David the firft, from the omiffion of the 
title. That title is no more than the firft two words of the 





* See Guthrie’s Hilt. of Scotland, Vol, II. p. 160. 

+ Et ordene eft aufint, que le lieutenant le roy, del hur 
qu'il ferra venus en la terre d’ Efcoce, face aflembler les bons 
gentz de la terre en aucun certein lieu, Je quel il verra que a 
ce foit covenable, & que illoeques en la prefence de luy & de 
gentz qu’il y ferront affemblez, foient recherchez les leis qui le 
roy David fift, & aufint les amendementz & les additions que 


efte puis faitz par les roys.. Prynne, p. 1055. 
collection, 
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colle&tion, and was not affixed’ to it till alitof€ two hundred 
yeats after, when it was done by way of convettieney,. What’ 
is {till more’ wemarkable, is, that Edward} in the‘ fate‘ réeord” 
by which he eftabliflies the currency of thie laws of David’ ati¢’ 
his facceflors, abolifhes the ufages of the Scots afd Britons*; 

From what is premiféd, we fhall humbly beg léave’ of- his 
lordfhip to make three’ pofitive, and‘ one more-than: probable’ ia- 
feretice. Firft, that a code of Scotch laws, under the’ mame’ of 
David the firlt, exifted in the reign of Edward the fit}. of Eng 
land, in 1305, long before David the fécond' of Stvottane® 
came into the world. Secondly, that to thof@ laws were added! 
others of the intermediate kings of Scotlatid, who" réigtiéd Bex 
tween the time of David’ the firft, of Scotlands arid’ Edward’ thé’ 
firft, of England. Thirdly, that thofe marks ate entitely dé. 
{criptive of the code called Regiam Majefatrm; whieW Seotelt 
parliaments recognized as the laws of their country, and as owing’ 
their original to David the firft. Our laft, and more thati pro~ 
bable inference is, that Edward: the firft was willing that 
thofe laws fhould have a currency in Scotland, becawfe of their’ 
fimilarity with Glanville’s work, which muft have beert.copied 
from the Scotch laws, becaufe the latter did not appear till 
above thirty years after the death of David the firit. 

We fhall here take leave’ of this controverfy, the event of 
which ought to be interefting to the lovers of antiquity in: both 
kingdoms. We cannot, however, forbear exprefling otiraftonifh- 
ment, that, fo far as we know, none of the Scotch former hif- 
torians, antiquaries, or lawyers, have ever looked into the 
récord which we have quoted from Prynne. 

This noble author’s refearches into the antient conftitutions 
and laws of England, the feudal inftitutions, the orders of 
knighthood, and the ftate of the church, are equal to any difcuf 
fions of the fame kind to be met with in the Englifh, or any 
other hiftory. He has thrown greater lights upon that of the 
exchequer, than eyer it had received before. His account of 
the royal revenues, of the military government, and all other 
particulars relating to the times, and the reign he defcribes, 
ought to be known to every Englith fubject of rank, fortune, 
or learning ; but it would be doing them an unpardonable in- 
jury to mutilate them (and that is all we can do; confined as 
our limits are) by quotations, tho’ we cannot avoid giving 
to our reader his curious account of Becket’s martyrdom, as it 
was called. 





* En droit des leis & ufages pur le gouvernment de Ia terre 
d’ Efcoce ordene eft que |’ ufage de Scots, & de Brets des oren- 


droit foit defendu, fi que mes ne foit afez. Ibid. . 
7 . ‘While 
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‘ While he (Becket) was thus preparing himfelf for that mar- 
tyrdom which he faid he expected, the archbifhop of York and 
the bifhops of London and Salifbury had gone over to Nor- 
mandy, and at the feet of the king, implored his juftice and 
clemency for themfelves, for his whole clergy, and for his king- 
dom. When he had heard their complaints he was extremely 
incenfed, and faid, that, ‘‘if all who confented to his fon’s 
coronation were to be excommunicated ; by the eyes of God, 
he himfelf fhould not be excepted.” ‘The archbifhop however, 
entreated him to proceed with difcretion and temper in this 
bufinefs. But not being able to mafter the violence of his paf- 
fion, he broke out into furious expreflions of anger,” faying, 
** that a man whom he had raifed from the duft, trampled up- 
on the whole kingdom, difhonoured the whole royal family, 
had driven him and his children from the throne, and tri- 
umphed there unrefifted ; and, that he was very unfortunate ta 
have maintained fo many cowardly and ungrateful men in his 
court, none of whom would revenge him of the injuries he fuf- 
tained from one turbulent prieft.” Having thus vented his 
rage, he thought no more of what he had faid ; but unhappily 
for him, his words were taken notice of, by fome of thofe pefts 
of a court, who are ready to catch at every occafion of ferving 
the paflions of a prince to the prejudice of his honour and in- 
tereft. Four gentlemen of his bedchamber, knights and barons 
of the kingdom, Reginald Fitz-urfe, William de Tracy, Hugh 
de Moreville, and Richard Brito, making no difference between 
a fally of anger, and a fettled intention to command a wicked 
action, thought they fhould much oblige the king by murder- 
ing Becket. Neverthelefs it appears, that they rather defired 
to induce that prelate, by threats and pretended orders froma 
the king, to take off the cenfures which he had laid on the 
bifhops ; or, in cafe of his refufal, to carry him forcibly out of 
the kingdom : but if, from his refiftance, they could net fuc- 
ceed in either of thefe purpofes, they refolved, and even bound 
themfelves by an execrable oath, to put him to death. Thus 
determined, they pafled haftily over to England, without the 
king’s knowledge, and went to a caftle belonging to Ranulf de 
Broc, about fix miles from Canterbury, where they ftaid all 
the night, in confultation with him and Robert his brother, 
by what methods they fhould execute their flagitious under- 
taking. Ranulf had under his orders a band of foldiers, who 
had been employed for fome time in guarding the coaft. ‘They 
agreed to take along with them a number of thefe, fufficient to 
hinder the citizens of Canterbury, or any of the knights of 
Becket’s houfhold, from attempting to aid him; and on the 
following day, being the twenty-ninth of December, in the 

year 
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year 1170, they came to Canterbury, concealing their arms as 
much as was pofiible, and dividing their followers into many 
_ fall parties, that they might give no alarm. — Prefently after- 
wards the four knights entered the palace unarmed, and a 
mefiage being fent by them to acquaint the archbifhop, that. 
they were come to fpeak with him on the part of the king their. 
mafter, he admitted them into his chamber, where they found 
him in converfation with fome of his clergy. They fat down. 
before him without returning his falutation ; and, after a long 
filence, Reginald Fitzurfe faid to-him, ‘ We biing you orders 
from the king. Will you hear them in public, or in private 2* 
Becket anfwered, ‘ that fhould bé as pleafed them beft. Fitz- 
urfe then defiring him to difmifs ail his company, he bid them 
leave the reom ; but the porter kept the door open; and after 
the above-mentioned gentleman had delivered a part of what 
he called the king’s orders, Becket, fearing fome violence from 
the rough manner in which he fpoke, called in again all the 
clergy who were in the antichamber, and told the four knights, 
that whatever they had to inform him of might be faid in their - 
prefence. Whereupon Fitzurfe commanded him in the name 
of the king, to releafe the excommunicated and fulpended bi- 
thops. He faid, the pope, not he, had paft that fentence upon 
them, nor was it in his power to take it off. They replied, it 
was inflicted by his procurement. ‘To which he boldly made 
anfwer, that if the pope had been pleafed thus to revenge the 
injury done to his church, he confeit, it did not difpleafe him. 
Thefe words gave occafion to very bitter reproaches from the 
rage of Fitzurte. He charged the archbifhop with having: vio- 
lated the reconciliation fo lately concluded, and having formed 
a defign to tear the crown trom the head of the young king. 
Becket made anf{wer, that faving the honour of God, and his 
own foul, be earneftly defired to place many more crowns upon 
the head of that prince, inftead of taking this off, and loved 
him more tenderly than any other man could except his royal 
father. 

‘A vehement difpute then arofe between Fitzurfe and him, 
about fome words which he affirmed the king to have i{poken, 
on the day when his peace was made, permitting him to ob- 
tain what reparation or juftice he could from the pope, againft 
thofe bifhops who had invaded the rights of his fee, and even 
promifing to aflift him therein ; for the truth of which he ap- 
pealed to Fitzurfe himfelf, as having been prefent. But that 
gentleman conftantly denied that he had heard it, or any thing 
like it, and urged the great improbability that the king thould 
have confented to give up his friends to Becket’s revenge for 
what they did by his orders. And certainly, if it was true, 
one 
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onecahnot but wonder, that the archbifhop fhould: not: have 
mentioned it in any one of his letters, and particularly in the 
account’ which he wrote to the pope of all that paffed on that 
day! The words he repeated there, as fpoken by Henry, even 
admitting that they were given without any exaggeration, 
would not authorife the conftruction he now put upon them. 
But that he himfelf did not believe he had fuch a permiffion, 
appears from the apprehenfions he expreft to his Holinefs, in a 
fybfequent letter, of the offence that he fhould give to the king 
by thefe’aéts, and from the extraordinary care he took to con- 
ceal his intention till after he had performed it. 

‘ Their converfation concerning this matter being ended, the 
four knights declared to him, it was the king’s command, that 
he and all who belonged to him fhould depart out of the king- 
dom: for that neither he nor his fhould any longer enjoy the 
peace he had broken. He replied, that he would never again 
put the fea between him and his church: adding, that it would 
not have been for the honour of the king to have fent fuch an 
order, They faid, they would prove that they had brought 
it from the king, and urged, as a reafon for it, Becket’s hav- 
ine opprobrioufly caft out of the church, at the inftigation of 
his own furious paffions, the minifters and domeftic fervants of 
the king ; whereas he ought to have left their examination and 
punifiment to the royal juftice. He anfwered with warmth, 
that if any man whatfoever prefumed to infringe the laws of 
the holy Roman fee, or the rights of the church of Chrift, and 
did not voluntarily make fatisfa€tion, he would uot fpare fuch 
an offender, nor delay any longer to pronounce ecclefiaftical 
cenfures againft him, They immediately rofe up, and going 
nearer to him, faid, * We give you notice that you have {po- 
ken to the peril of your head.? His anfwer was, ‘ Are you 
come to kill me? I have committed my caufe to the Supreme 
Judge of all, and am therefore unmoved at your threats. Nor 
are your fwords more ready to ftrike than my mind is to fuffer 
martyrdom.’ At thefe words one of them turned to the eccle- 
fiafticks there prefent, and in the name of the king command- 
ed them to fecure the perfon of Becket ; declaring, they fhould 
anfwer for him, if he efcaped. Which being heard by him, he 
afked the knights, ‘ Why any of them fhould imagine he in- 
tended to fly? Neither for fear of the king, nor of any man 
living, will I (faid he) be driven to flight. I came not hither 
to fly, but to ftand the malice of the impious, and the rage of 
affaflins.” Upon this they went out and commanded the 
Knights of his houfhold, at the peril of their lives, to go with 
them, and wait the event in filence and tranquility. Procla- 


mation was likewife made to the fame effe& in the city. After 
their 
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their departure John of Salifbury reproved the,primate, for hav- 
ing {poken to them fo fharply, and told him, he-would ‘haye 
done better, if he had taken counfel of his friends, what .,anfwer — 
to make. But he replied, ‘ There is no want of more:counfel. 
What I ought to do I well know.’ Intelligence being, browght 
to him that the four knights were arming, he faid-with (an,air 
of uinconcern, ‘ What matters it? let them arm.’ Neverthelefs 
fome of his fervants fhut and barred the -abbey-gate:..after 
which, the monks'who were with him, alarmed at his, danger, 
led him into the church, where the evening, fervice .was «per 
forming, by a private way through the cloyfters. 

‘ The knights were now come before the, gate of theabbey, 
‘and would have broken it open with inftruments they had — 
brought for that purpofe: but Robert de Broc, to,whom the 
houfe was better known, fhewed them a -paflage/ through .a 
window, by which they got in, and, not finding»Becket in 
any chamber of the palace, followed him to. the cathedral. 
When the monks within faw them coming, they haitened to 
lock the door ; but the archbifhop forbad them to do. it, faying, ° 
‘ You ought not to make a caftle of the church. It will pro- 
tect us fufficiently without being fhut: nor did I come hither 
to refift, but to fuffer.? Which they not regarding, he him- 
felf opened the door, called in fome of the monks, who ftood 
without, and then went up to the high altar. 

‘The knights, finding no obftacle, rufhed into the choir, and, 
brandifhing their weapons exclaimed, “ Where «is ‘Thomas 
Becket? where is that traitor to the king and kingdom?’ At 
which he making no anfwer, they called out more loudly, 
* Where is the archbifhop ?? He then turned, and coming down 
the fteps of the altar, faid, ‘ Here am I, no traitor, but-a 
prieft. What would you have with me? I am ready to fuffer 
in the name of him who redeemed me with his blood. God 
forbid that I fhould fiy for fear of your fwords, or reeede from 
juftice.? They once more commanded him to take off the ex- 
communication and fufpenfion of the bifhops. He-replied, “No 
fatisfation has yet been made; nor will l abfolve them. Then 
(faid they) thou fhalt inftantly die, according to thy defert.’ 
«Iam ready to die (anfwered he) that the church may obtain 
liberty and peace in my blood. But, in the name of God, I 
forbid you to hurt any of my people.’ They now rufhed upon 
him, and endeavoured to drag him out of the church,’ with 
an intention (as they afterwards declared themfelves) to carry 
him'in bonds to the king; or, if they could not. do that, ;to 
kill him in a lefs facred place., But he clinging faft to one; of 
the pillars of the choir; they could not force hin from thence. 


During the ftruggle he fhook William de ‘Tracey fo roughly, 
that 
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that he almoft threw him down ; and as Reginald Fitzurfe preft 
harder upon him than any of the others, he thruft him away, 
and called him pimp. This opprotrious language more en- 
‘raged that violent man; he lifted up his {word againft the head 
of Becket, who then bowing his neck, and joining his hands 
together, in a pofture of prayer, recommended his own foul, 
and the caufe of the church, to God, and to the faints of that 
cathedral. But one of the monks of Canterbury interpofing 
his arm to ward off the blow, it was almoft cut off; and the 
archbifhop alfo was wounded in the crown of his head. He 
ftood a fecond ftroke, which likewife fell on his head, in the 
‘fame devout pofture, without a motion, word, or groan: but, 
after receiving a third, he fell proftrate on his face; and all 
the accomplices prefii:’g now to a fhare in the murder, a piece 
of his fkull was ftruck off by Richard Brito. Laftly, Hugh the 
fubdeacon, who had joined himfelf to them at Canterbury, 
- fcooped out the brains of the dead archbifhop with the point of 
‘a fword, and feattered them over the pavement.’ 

The death and charaéter of Becket clofe the fecond volume 
of this hiftory, and the third contains only the authorities upon 
which the two former volumes are founded. Thefe are fo co- 
pious and fati-faétery, that we cannot hefitate in pronouncing 
this work, fo far as it has advanced, to be the moft difficult in 
the ‘execution, but at the fame time the beft fupported as to 
its authority, and the moft elegant in its compofition, of any 
of the kind that has appeared in the Englifh language. 





Il. The Works of Horace, tranflated into Verfe, with a Profe In- 
terpretation, for the help of Students. And Occafional Notes. By 
Chriftopher Smart, 4: M. Some Time Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and Scholar of the Univerfity. In 4 Vols. 
8vo. Pr. il. Flexney. 


N our laft Review we had occafion to fpeak of paftoral, we 
are now to confider lyric poetry, a f{pecies of compofition as 
different from the other as poetry is in general from profe. 
The one requires fimplicity, the other elevation and tranfport. 
Of the nature and genius of the latter, we may take our idea 
from Horace. On fubjects of mirth and gallantry his odes are 
full of f{prightly thoughts, beautiful expreffions, and exquifite 
ftrokes of delicacy. When he writes upon fubjeéts of dignity 
and importance, he affumes an air of majefty ; his conceptions 
are fublime, his images bold and metaphoric, his defcriptions 
picturefque, his periods full and harmonious. What he fays of 
deftiny, we may apply to his lyric ftrains. They flow like a 
rivers 
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viver, which fometimes glides quietly down its channel into the 
fea; and at other times overflows its banks, fweeping away 
rocks, trees, herds,- and houfes, making diftant forefts and 
mountains refound with the roaring of its waters. 

A writer whé undertakes to tranflate thefe beautiful compo- 
fitions, ought to be perfectly acquainted with the meaning and 
the defign of his author, and write with the fame fire and 
fancy. If he does not preferve the vivacity, the fplendor, the 
energy of the original, compenfating with equivalent beauties 
thofe that cannot be equally retained in both languages, he only 
gives us an unpleafing caricatura, He deforms his author, as 
old age deforms a beautiful face. Between the original and the 
copy there is, indeed, .a likenefs, as there is between the fame 
features at twenty and at fourfcore ; but we may exclaim with 
Horace, 


** Qud fugit Venus? heu! quove color? decens 
Qué tnotus ? quid habes illius, illius 
Que fpirabat amores ?” ; 
Let us enquire how the prefent tranflator acquits himfelf in 
this attempt. He tells us, that he has particularly attended to 
what the critics call the curio/a felicitas of Horace. How he has 
fucceeded, the learned reader may judge by the following ex- 
amples, i 
** Quis multa gracilis te puer in rofa 
Perfufus liquidis urget odoribus, 
Grato, Pyrrha, fub antro? 

_ Cui flavam religas comam | 
Simplex munditiis ?” Lib 1. ode 5. 
« Say what flim youth, with moift perfumes 

Bedaub’d, now courts thy fond embrace, 
There, where the frequent rofe-tree blooms, 
And makes the grot fo {weet a place ? 

Pyrrha, for whom with fuch an air 
Do you bind back your golden hair? 


So feeming in your cleanly veft, 
Whofe plainnefs is the pink of tafte.’ 





The word bedaub’d gives us an indelicate idea of the lover; 


perfumes and blooms do not exaétly correfpond in found; the fe- 
* venth line is at beft a deviation from the original ; the laft is 
happily expreffed. 
<¢ Crefcit, occulto velut arbor zvo, 
Fama Marcelli: micat inter omnes 
Julium fidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minvres.” Ode fz. 
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This beautiful ftanza is. not inelegantly. tranflated— 
« As:imperceptibly the pines, 
-Marcellus, fo thy fame afpires : 
The Julian ftar, like Luna, -fhines 
Amongftt the lefler-fires.’ 


Notwithftanding a feeming harfhnefs in the conftruction, the 
following lines have been univerfally admired. : 


‘ Felices ter &.amplius, 

Quos irrupta tenet copula ; nec malis 
Divulfus querimoniis 

Suprema citius folvet amor die,” Ode 13. 


* O happy. thrice, and thrice again ! 

Who without breach fhall hug the pleafing chain ; 
Nor ever any bick’ring ftrife 

Can part them till the laft extreme of life.’ 


In this verfion there is neither delicacy. of'féntiment, nor 
elegance of ftile. The idea of bugging a chain without a breach 
is ridiculous ; and the word dick’ ring is coarfe and fuperfluous. 


; ‘ Urit me Glycerz nitor 
Splendentis Pario, marmore purius, 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus nimium lubricus afpici,” Ode 19. 


The generality of commentators imagine, that by walrus nie 
mium lubricus afpici, the poet meant to infinuate, that it was as 
dangerous to gaze on Glycera, as to. walk on polifhed marble. 
But it is.more probable that he intended to reprefent her agree- 
able coquetry, and intimate that her countenance was fo un- 
fteady, that it eluded the eye of the beholder. 

Our tranflator, in this paflage, feems to have preferved the 
fenfe, though not the elegance of the original. 


* Bright Glycera my. foul inflames, 
Whole luftre e’en the Parian. polith thames ; 
And her {weet archnefs fans the blaze, 
And flipp’ry looks that balk the lover’s gaze. 


Nothing can be more exquifitely beautiful than the follow. 
ing ftanza. 


“* Pone fub curru nimium propingui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata : ° 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentein.” Ode 22, 


Mr. Smart fays, 
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‘ Or place me where the fun too near, 
No huts can ftand the heat above, 


Sweet-fmiling, fweetly-prattling dear; 
My Lalage Pll love.’ 


This tranflation is not unpleafing, but may be redd without 
admiration. 

The thirty-eighth ode OF the firlt book, Perficos odi, &c. id 
prettily tranflated in the original metre, as follows : 





* Perfian pomps, boy, ever I renounce them ; 

Scoff o’ the plaited coronet’s refulgence ; 

Seek not in fruitlefs vigilance the rofe-tree’s 
Tardier offspring. | 

Mere honeft myrtle that alone is order’d, 

Me the mere myrtle decorates, as alfo 

Thee the prompt waiter to a jolly toper 
Hous’d in an arbour.’ 


The following paflage is animated by an extraordinary des 
Bree of poetical enthufiafm. 


«© Jam nunc minaci murmure cornium 
. Perftringis aures ; jam litui ftrepunt ; 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus: 
Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere fordidos ; 
Et cunéta terrarum fubada, 
Prater atrocem animum Catonis.” Lib i ii. Ode Ié 


_ Mr. Smart has caught the fpirit of the Roman poet, except 
in the concluding line. 


¢ E’en now you make my tingling ear 
The din of mattial trumpets hear ; 
Now clarions bray, and meh in armour bright 
The routed horfe and horfemeni with their lightning fright 
Now mighty captains I perceive, 
_In clouds of glorious duft atchieve 
Eternal fame, and all the world their own, 
Save the ferocious fire of Cato’s foul alone.’ 


Horace defcribes a {cene of retirement in this beautiful 
manner : 
*« Qua pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hofpitalem confociare amant 


Ramis; & obliquo Jaborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare-tivo.” Ode 3. 


Vor, XXIV. Auguf, 1767. H , In 
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fn this manner Mr, Smart : 
‘ Where the tall pine, and poplar white, 
To form a focial bow’r delight 
With blending boughs, and diligent to glide, 
The riv’let urges hafte againft its winding fide.’ 


The word ¢repidare beautifully reprefents the quivering mo- 
tion of a rivulet. Horace applies the fame word to a flame, 
which curls, hovers, and trembles at the top. Thefe images 
are loft in the tranflation. 

Every reader of Horace knows how difficult it is to exprefs 
his full meaning in Englifh, and at the fame ‘time ’preferve a 
proper elegance of ftile. But this difficulty encreafes if a tran- 
flation is attempted in verfe. In this cafe the moft ingenious 
poet will fometimes be tempted to pervert the fenfe of the ori- 
ginal, and facrifice a fentiment for the fake of a rhyme. Thus 


our author; 
“s Non, fi malé nunc, & olim 
Sic erit: quondam cithara tacentem 


Sufcitat mufam, neque femper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.” Lib. i. Ode ro. 


‘ If times are evil, by and by 

They fhall be better-——-Pheebus plays 
At times upon his minftrelfy, 

Not always fhoots his rays,’ 

Horace reprefents Apollo with a lyre, the fymbol of good- 
humour, and a bow, the inftrument of anger; but the tranf- 
lator, becaufe another word happened to furnifh him with 2 
more commodious rhyme, changes the fentiment, and makes 
the paffage abfurd as well as unpoetical. 


«¢ Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” Lib 3. Ode 3. 


¢ The. univerfe might fall 
And not difturb his thoughts, or make him fhrink ar ail.’ 


Here the original is fublime, and the tranflation the reverfe. 


‘ O, que beatam diva tenes Cyprum, et 
Memphin carentem Sithchia nive, 
Regina, fublimi flagello-—— 
Tange Chloen femel arrogantem.” Ode 26. 
Carentem Sithonid nive is not an unmeaning phrafe, as fome 
readers may imagine ; it fignifies, with great propriety, that 
there was no coldne/s where Venus refides. Horace mentions the 











cold of Thrace, becaufe Chloe was probably of that country: 


for, according to fome editions, fhe is elfewhere called Trefa 
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Chloe. She feems, however, to have treated him with fome 
kind of difdain ; for’in another ode he fays, Vitas binnuleo me 
fimilis Chloe ; and he fuficiently intimates that fhe was tyranni- 
cal, when he tells us, Ale Chloe reciIr. 

But obferve his imbecillity ! he folemnly invokes a goddefs to 
punifh the arrogance of this imperious lady. “The {troke is, as 
it were, impending, and we are in pain for the fair criminal, 
when the lover inftantly relents, and defires i may be—ten- 
“— treated: tange femel *. 

The delicacy of this paflage | is by no means preferved in the 
following verfion. 
‘ Yet, goddefs, of rich Cyprus queen, 
And Memphis, where no fnow is feen, 
Once gently, with thy long-extended whip 
Touch my coquettifh Chloe, till you'maké her fkip.’ 

The word rich can have no meaning in this place ; we rather 
fuppofe that deatam fignifies bappy, alluding to the patronage 
of Venus. The conclufion of'the fourth line is ‘defpicable. - 

Mr. Smart, however, in general, preferves the fenfe of his 
author, and fometimes breathes a true poetic fpirit, of which 
take the following initance. 

© Quo me, Bacche, rapis, Fe. Lib 3. Ode 25. 
‘ Bacchus, with thy fpirit fraught, 
Whither, whither am I caught? 
To what groves and dens am driv’n, 
Quick with thought, all frefh from heav’n ? 
In what grot fhall I be found, 

While I endlefs praife refound, 
Czfar to the milky way, 

And Jove’s fynod to convey? 

Great and new, as yet unfung 

By another’s lyre or tongue, 

Will I fpeak—and fo behave, 

As thy fleeplefs dames, that rave 
With enthuftaftic face, | 
Seeing Hebrus, feeing Thrace, 
And, where feet barbarian go, 
Rhodope fo white with fnow. 
How I love to lofe my way, 

And the vaftneis to furvey 

Of the rocks and defarts rude, 

With aftonifhment review’d ! 


—— 





* There is a remark to this purpofe, by the fame band, in 
the Student, vol.i. — 
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O of nymphs, that haunt the ftream, 
And thy prieftefies fupreme ! 

Who, when ftrengthen’d at thy call, 
Can up-tear the ath-trees tall, 
Nothing little, nothing low, 
Nothing mortal will I fhow. 

"Tis adventure—but ’tis fweet 

Still to follow at thy feet, 
Wherefoe’er you fix your fhrine, 
Crown’d with foliage of the vine.’ 





The fatires and epiftles of Horace have for the moft part 
been tranflated into heroic verfe. Our author thinks that this 
is a great abfurdity, he has therefore made choice of a more fa- 
miliar meafure, as beft agreeing with compofitions which are 
profeffedly called converfation pieces. The following example 


may fuffice. 


‘ If any painter fhould defign 
A human vifage, and fubjoin 
A horfe’s neck with plumage {woln, 
And limbs from various creatures ftol’n, 
Until the figure, in th’ event, 
Which for a beauteous dame was meant, 
At length moft fcandaloufly ends 
In a black fifh’s tail—my friends ! 
Admitted to fo ftrange a fight, 
Wou’d not your laughter be outright. 

* Believe me, Pifos, that a book 
Will juft like fuch a piéture look, 
Whofe matter, like a fick man’s dreams, 
Is form’d of vanities and whims ; 
Where fuch abfurdities prevail, 
You can make out nor head nor tail ; 
The painters and the bards, ’tis true, 
Claim licence as of both their due. 
Tis a conceffion that I make, 
And hence excufe we give and take : 
But not fo largely as to coop 
The tame and favage in 2 groupe, 
And fnakes with turtle-doves to mate, 
And lambs with tigers copulate. 

‘ In pompous proems, big with threat, 
The ufual pattern that is fet, 
Is that they place to make one ftare, 
A piece of patchwork full of glare. 


As 
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As when the fane and facred wood 
Of Dian, or meand’ring flood, 
In pleafant fields, or copious flow 
Of Rhine, or many-colour’d bow, 
Are all defcrib’d—but in this cafe 
The foppifh trump’ry had no place. 
Perhaps a cyprefs you can draw— 
But does that fignify a ftraw, , 
If he that buys what you perform, 
Was to be made as in a ftorm, 
The potter had a jar begun ; 
Why nothing but a pipkin done ? 
In fhort, the fubje& what it will, 
Be fimple and confiftent ftill. 
Moft of us—(I the fire addrefs, 
And each good fon the fire exprefs) 
Are dup’d by things that feem aright: — 
I wou’d be brief with all my might, t 
And fo become as dark as night ! 
He nerves and {pirit muft neglect, 
_ Who ftrives to be extreme correé ; 
He’s apt to fwell, who wou’d be grand, 
And he that dreads to leave the ftrand, 
In terror of the fierce profound, 
Is fure to run his fhip aground : 
And he that works a fimple theme, . 
With monfter, prodigy and dream, 
Will paint the dolphin in the lawn, 
While boars are upon ocean drawn 5 
A fcape from error leads to vice, 
If your difcernment be not nice. 
‘ A fculptor near th’ Emilian fchool, 
Can fill to fathion with his tool 
The nails, or flowing of the hair, 
But not compleat the whole affair. 
If I had any thing to write 
I wou’d no more be fuch a wight, 
Than I wou’d chufe black hair and eyes, 
With nofe of moft portentous fize.’ 
The tranflator has illuftrated the firft part of this epiftle by 
a new and ingenious conjeéjure. ‘ Horace, he fays, mani- 
feftly ridicules the Metamorphofes of Ovid, who was in high 
efteem at the court of Auguftus for that work, which, how- 
ever beautiful for mufic and painting, had nothing to recom- 
mend it to the judgment and tafte of Horace, who well knew 


that the bufinefs of poetry is to exprefs gratitude, reward me- 
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rit, and promote moral edification. ‘The Metamorphofes are 
made up of incredible prodigies, and impoffible transforma- 
tions, ever fhocking common fenfe, and feducing imagination 
into a wildernefs of fruitlefs. perplexities, Poetry and nature 
ought never to be fet at a diftance, but when a writer is fum- 
moned to fuch a tafk by real miracles and divine tranfcendency. 
When a new work is made, publifhed, and is uncommonly fuc- 
cefsful in its propagation and applaufe amongft the people, it is 
too much the fubject of common converfation, not to fufpend 
the very idea of things, bearing an older date, unlefs they be 
revived by invidious comparifons or private conne¢tions. It was 
no {mall mortification to Horace, that this was the cafe with re- 
gard to his poems and thofe of Ovid—but to the proofs : 











































Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam } 
Jungere fi velit, & varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris: ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in pifcem mulier formofa fuperne : 
Speétatum admifli rifum teneatis, amici? 


Thefe lines are in open contempt of Ovid, who has done all 
thefe extravagances to a tittle, in his fifth Book of the Meta- 
morphofes, As for example : 


Vobis, Acheloides, unde 
Pluma, pedefque avium, cum virginis ora geralis ? 
An quia cum legeret vernos Proferpina flores, 
In comitum numero miftz, Sirenes, eratis ? 
Quam poftquam toto fruftra quefiftis in orbe ; 
Protinus ut veftram fentirent equora curam, 
Pofie fuper fluétus a/arum infiftere remis 
Optaftis ; facilefque Deos habuiftis ; & artus 
Vidiltis vefros /ubitis flavefcere pennis : 
Ne tamen ille canor mulcendas natus ad aures, 
Tantaque dos oris lingue dependeret ufum ; 
Virginei vultus & vox humana remanifit. 


Here you have got the feathers and limbs of birds, the virzin’s 
face and the fifh’s-tail, which are inevitably implied by the 
Mermaids, with a pair of horfes heads eafily fuggefted to the 
fancy by an idea of Pluto’s chariot, and the rape of Profer- 
pine. | 

Inceptis gravibus plerumque & magna profé/fis 

Purpureus, late qui fplendeat, unus & alter 

Affuitur pannus—quum lucus & ara Diane— 


And a little after: 
— Pluvius defcribitur arcus. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more folemn than the beginning of the Me- 
tamorphofes, where Ovid adjures the immortgl Gods to affitt 
his undertaking, for they themfelves performed all thofe won- 
ders—nam vos mutaftis & illas—-And as for the fplendid 
patch-work, it means the whole chain of Rhapfodies, from 
one end of the book to the other.——-But to. go on—the fan? 
and facred wood of Dian, &c. alludes to the following lines in 
the VIL. book of the Metamorphofes ; 


Ibat ad antiquas Hecates Perfeidos aras 
Quas nemus umbrojum, fecretaque fylva tegebant. 


The rainbow, to this paffage in the XI. book, 


Induitur velamina mille calorum 
Tris, SF arquate calum curvamine fignans 
Tecta petit jufli fub rupe latentia Regis. 


But the next place I fhall cite is fo amazingly ftriking, that it 
is alone a fufficient key to the clofe difcovery. 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam 
Delphinum jylvis appingit, flu@ibus aprum., 


If there be any obfcurity or obliquity in the other inftances, 
which I’ have cited to the argument, here is nothing but open 


aflault in broad day-light. 


Mirantur fub aqua lucos, urbefque, domofque 
Nereides :\ /fv/va/gue tenent delphines & altis 
Incurfunt ramis, agitataque robora pulfant. 
Nat lupus inter oves: fulvos vehit unda leones : 
Unda vehit tigres, nec vires fulminis apro, 
Crura nec ablato profunt velocia cervo. 


In this reprehenfion however (to ufe a homely phrafe) Horace 

ives himfelf a flap of the face; for he does mutch the fame 
thing in the fecond ode of the firft book, at the third ftanza, 
and the truth of the Deluge (which Ovid was nearer to know- 
ing than Horace) being admitted, there is no abfurdity in thefe 
paffages at all — : 

‘ Over and above all that has been advanced to ftrenethen 
my pofition, there are yet two remarkable things worth attend- 
ing to: firft, that Horace defpifed elegy in general on Ovid’s 
account, though the epiftles are very excellent, and though he 
had a very great affelion for Tibullus, Ovid’s matter. 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiferit author, i 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc fub judice lis eft. . 
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The next is a fheer even to the defcription of Ovid’s perfon, 


—Hunc ego me, fi quid componere curem, 
Non magis effe velim, quam pravo vivere na/fo 
Spe&tandum nigris oculis, nigrogue capille, 
Every fchool-boy will tell us, why Ovid’s parents called him 
Nafo; and he himfelf informs us that he had black hair, which 
is ufually (I fuppofe) accompanied with black eyes. 


Jam mea cygneas imitantur tempora plumas, 
Iaficit & nigras alba feneca comas, 


After all, we muft admit that Horace was rather too hard upon . 
Ovid, who, though his inferior with regard to fome things, 
was altogether a better man in others, and his works, with all 
their defeéts, have juftly intitled him to the praife, as his hard- 
fhips have in a manner endeared him, to the afzdion of pof- 
terity. | 

‘ Bifhop Atterbury, in a little fugitive piece, that I have 
feen, takes occafion to make complaint of Virgil’s want of 
gratitude to Horace (who had celebrated him very frequently) 
in refufing a place for his panegyric in every part of his works, — 


-PYorace is a debtor to the pen of Oyid in this article. 


Et tenuit noftras numerofus Horatius aures, 
Dum ferit Aufonia carmina culta lyra. 


This compliment would have been returned by Horace, one of 
the moft thankful men that ever lived (if by the bye it was 
written in his life-time) had he not, according to our hypothe- 
fis, entertained a moft extraordinary contempt, both for his 
writings and himfelf.’— 

To the fecond volume the editor has fubjoined Mr. Pope’s 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, with his own elegant tranflation of 
that poem, which was publifhed at Cambridge 1743, and pro- 
cured him the honour of a very handfome letter of thanks from 
that celebrated author.. He has likewife enriched this edition with 
the chronological fynopfis of Rodellius, together with the life of 
Horace, and an effay on the pedigree of Mzcenas by the fame 
hand. The notes are few and fhort, the author apprehending 
that his profe interpretation, being as much as poffible clear 
and explanatory, in a great meafure precluded the neceflity of 
annotations. 

With regard to the original text, he has in general follow 
the edition of Mr. Bond, which, he fays, is much admired for 
jts accuracy among {cholars abroad. 

He has omitted, or given an inoffenfive.turn to all thofe paf- 

ages which have a tendency to fuggeft immodeft ideas; tho’ 
€ has not been fo extremely ffrupulous in this point, as fome 
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fapercilious and unmerciful editors of Horace, who have ex- 
unged feventeen of the odes and epodes, befides many pafla~ 
ges in others which they thought exceptionable, 





Ill. Obferwations and Inquiries relating to various Parts of ancient 
Hiftory ; containing Differtations on the Wind Euroclydon, and om 
the Iland Melite, together with an Account of Egypt in its moft 
sarly State, and of the Shepherd Kings: Wherein the Time of their 
coming, the Province which they particularly poffeffed, and to which the 
Ifraelites afterwards fucceeded, is endeavoured to be fated, The 
ewhole calculated to throw Light on the Hiftory of that ancient King- 
dom, as weil as on the Hiftories of the Affyrians, Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Edomites, and other Nations. By Jacob Bryant. 
4te. Pr. 16s. T. Payne. 


HE ijearned author of thefe Obfervations may be confi- 

dered as the reviver. of a feé, which, about a century » 
ago, diftinguifhed themfelves by their refearches into antiquity. 
Modern times have produced few publications equal to, the re~ 
condite erudition which this contains; but, Jike virtue, learn- 
ing is its own reward; for we are afraid that the fevere, ab- 
ftrufé appearance of this gentleman’s favourite topics will make 
but few converts to ftudies which ftand, almoft, unconneéted 
with any other part of literature. 

Mr. Bryant, with great modefty, though with well grounded» 
refolution, attacks three refpe:iable names in learning, Bochart, 
Grotius, and Bentley, on account of the word Euroclydon, the 
name of a wind mention’d in the 14th verfe of the 27th chap- 
ter of the Aas of the Apoftles. "The three venerable critics we 
have mentioned, but Bentley particularly, fuppofe, that the 
word Euroclydon is a mifnomer, and ought to be read Euro- 
aquilo. We thall not enter into any difcuffion of the fea-terms 
by which Bentley fupports his emendation, though we are of 
opinion, with this author, that it is not right to deviate from 
the original text, and admit of any alteration, merely becaufe 
a word isnew tous. St. Paul was in a fhip of Alexandria, then 
the moft trading city in the world; andy according to Mr. Bry-_ 
ant, Dr. Bentley’s capital miftake lies in fuppofing the fhip to 
have been navigated by Romans inftead of Greeks, who very 
probably had many cant words, or technical terms in their pro- 
feflion, which are now quite unknown tous. This obferva- 
tion muft appear juft to any one who is the leaft acquainted with 
fea-language. In fhort, Mr. Bryant, by a variety of curious 
criticifins, has, we think, unanfwerably demolifhed Bentley’s 
¢mendation, and faved the prefent reading. 

Having 
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Having faid thus much, we muft, with all due deference, 
be of opinion, that neither this writer, nor any of his antago. 
nifts, have had much experience in fea-affairs. Euroclydon is 
plainly a compound word, fignifying the wind and the waves, 
Now there is nota paffenger who is ufed to fail from London- 
bridge to Vauxhall, who does not know there is always an un- 
ufual, and fometimes dangerous, fwell in the river, when the 
wind and current mee ‘i Might not the Alexandrians, or who- 
ever coin’d the word, have fome allufion to this phenomenon, 
which we fuppofle is A fame in the Adriatic as on the Thames ? 
We mention this, however, with great diffidence, as the truth 
of the conje&ure depends upon experience only. 

The next fubje& our author enters upon, is the fituation of 
the ifland Melita, which is mentioned in the laft chapter of the 
A&ts of the Apottles. There can be no doubt that this ifland 
is feate:! in the Adriatic; but the queftion is, which is the fea 
called Adria or Adriatic ; and what ifland can be found in that 
fea mentioned by fuchaname? Our author is of opinion, that 
the Mclita here menticned is not Malta, and in this he differs 
from Grotius, Cluver, Beza, Bentley, and from Bochart, that 
curious, indefatigable, and particularly learned man. 

‘ The Adriatic fea (fays Mr. Bryant) is that large gulf that 
Ties between Italy and the ancient Illyria, and retains its name 
to this day. And as to the ifland we are in queft of, there was 
one in that fea called Melite, which is taken notice of under 
that name by the beft geographical writers. Scylax Caryan- 
denfis, enumerating the iflands of that fea, {peaks of Melite 
very particularly ; placing it not far from the river Naro and 
the neighbouring Ifthmus, in the diftrict of the Neftizans, 
who were an Illyrian nation. IIpsy em: tov Napava motapov 
TALATALUTAl, TOAAN Kage avnnss rood ea cig SaAaccav’ nae 
Viloos TNS TWACaAIAS KX wees eyyuss F ovorze MeArTn- He fays 
it was twenty ftadia from Corcyra Melzna, or the black Cor- 
cyra. Agathemerus taking notice of Melite and the adjacent 
iflands, mentions them in this order:- Eyos de nas ev Te Ad era 
yicor Tod Ti IMvErd ay ‘cov eT .CuuoTeeas loon, nats n Merawve 
Koexupa, uae Dacos eas Meaitn. Ptolemy calls them Dalma- 
tian iflands, and enumerates them thus: Igca, Teayupsov nas 
Torts, Paoid nas Woarrs, Kapxspa W pAgAdivae, Meastivn yncos. 
They are likewife fpoken of by Pliny, who mentions Brattia 
and Iffa; and fays, Ab his Corcyra, Melena cognominata, cum 
Cnidiorum oppido, difat XXV.M. paffuum; inter quam et Iilyri- 
cum Melita, unde catulos Meliteos appellari Callimachus auGor eft. 
It is mentioned by Antoninus in his Jtinerariuy maritimum. 
From thefe authorities we find that Melite was an Illyrian ifland 


in the Adriatic fea, in the province of the Neftizans ; and that 
it 
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it lay between Corcyra Nigra and the main land, very near the 
river Naro and the Ifthmus above it. It was call’d by the an- 
cients Melite, Melitene, and Meliteufa; at this day Mélede, 
and by the Sclavonians, Mleet; and is in the jurifdi@tion of 
Ragufa,. This was the place to which Agefilaus the father of 
Oppian, the poet, was banifhed by Severus; upon a notion 
that he had not fhewn that emperor proper refpe&. His fon 
attended him during his confinement, and in that interval com- 
pofed his Halieutics and Cynegetics, which fome years after he 
carried to Rome. ‘They gained him great reputation, efpecial- 
ly with Caracalla, the fucceeding emperor; who, together with 
the emprefs Julia Domna his mother, was complimented in 
thefe poems. The author was ordered to afk any gratuity: but 
he only requefted his father’s enlargement. This was immedi- 
ately granted ;.and he was honoured with a piece of gold for 
every. verfe befides. As to the Catuli Melitenfes mentioned by 
Callimachus, they are by fome afcribed to Malta; but it is 
a miftake. ‘Thefe dogs were an Illyrian breed; and very com- 
mon in Magna Grecia, and thofe places that had any corref- 
pondence with the Greek colonies in the Adriatic: but, of all 
others, they were in greateft efteem among the Sybarites, 
the moft languid and indolent people upon earth; who made 
thefe animals attend them to the baths, carrying in their mouths 
the little implements for bathing.’ | 

This indefatigable author has given us, from the Florentine 
Mufeum, the figure of one of thefe dogs carrying -one of his 
lazy, lounging mafters bathing apparatus in his mouth. 

Mr. Bryant fuppofes, that Bochart has failed in proving Mal- 
ta to be an Adriatic ifland. He thinks that the authorities hé 
makes ufe of, are not pertinent to his purpofe ; that what Ovid 
and Tibullus fays, is undeferving notice ; that Philoftratus and 
Paufanias go but half way; and that Procopius, Orofius, and 
fEthicus, who are Bochart’s chief authorities, are incompetent 
evidences; becaufe they lived four or five hundred years after 
the time of the voyage, and are flatly contradigted by Polybius, 
Diodorus, Strabo; and Pliny; authors of much greater anti- 
quity, credit, and, in a manner, coeval with the apoftle, 

Our author then enters into a minute *examination of Bo. 
chart’s opinion, and ftrengthens his own affertions with moft 
unexceptionable authorities, which will not admit of any quo- 
tations. ‘ Modern travellers (fays he) report of Malta, that it 
harbours no ferpents; a bleffiny, we are told, bequeathed to 
the ifland by St. Paul at his departure. Cluver feems to build 
much upon this; though he mentions the fame circuimftance 
of other places, fuch as Galata and Ebufus, where'the Apoitle 
never 
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never was. It is very certain that many iflands of {mall ex- 
tent, and removed far from the continent, are free from veno- 
‘mous creatures, If this be true of Malta, what they bring as. 
a teft of the Apoftle’s having been upon the ifland, is a proof 
to me that he never was there. As there are no ferpents now, 
my conclufion is, that there never were any: confequently, it 
could not be the place where St. Paul exhibited the miracle. 
Thus we find that oppofite and contradictory inferences are 
made from the fame principles.’ 

Mr. Bryant’s inference, that becaufe there are no ferpents 
now in the ifland of Malta, it could not be the place in which 
St. Paul exhibited the miracle, is, we think, not quite conclufive, 
Nothing is more certain, than that Great Britain was formerly 
over-run with wolves, and part of it with wild boars; but we 
believe it would be as impoffible at this time to produce a Britifh 
welf or wild boar, as a Maltefe viper. But fetting afide all 
confideration of the fa&, whether Malta does or does not produce 
ferpents, we are ftrongly of opinion that Mr. Bryant’s fuppofi- 
tion, that it never did produce them, is exprefly confuted by 
the words of the apoftle’s own narrative, fuppofing Malta to be 
the place where he landed. Nay, it appears as if vipers had 
been very frequent among thofe barbarians. Had it been 
otherwife, how did they know that the animal which faftened 
upon St. Paul’s hand was a ferpent? How were they fenfible 
that the effect of a ferpent’s bite was.to make the party fwell, 
and-fall down dead fuddenly? and why were they furprized 
that the apofile received no harm? We are fosry we. have not 
room to do juftice to the author’s learning, and his precifenefs 
of reafoning in other matters, by which he unanfwerably efta- 
blithes the point he contends for, that the Melita here fpoken 
of was an Illyrian ifland, 

Next follow Mr. Bryant’s ‘ Obfervations upon the antient 
hiftory of Egypt, and the nations that were connected with it ; 
wherein an account is given of the fhepherd-kings and the 
Ifraelites, and the place where they both refided is determined.’ 
Thefe obfervations, intended by our author to remove in fome 
degree the errors and difficulties attending the chronology and 
geography of that kingdom, are ufhered in with a preliminary 
difcourfe, which, like the introduétions of Salluft, would be 
equally proper for any other hiftorical and critical work ; for 
they contain only fome general but fevere ftri€tures on the 
laws of evidence, the method of inveftigating truth, and the 
prefumptuous ignorance of certain writers. The firft author he 
encounters and defeats is the ingenious Lakemacher, who fup- 
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pofes Zoan to be the place of Pharaoh’s refidence, and places 
it in the Pelufiac branch of the Nile, towards the bottom ; and 
as Gofhen is fuppofed to be near the refidence of Pharaoh, it is 
placed to the eaft both of Tanis and the river in Arabia, in a 
{pot oppofite to them. Mr. Bryant thinks the principles upon 
which Lakemacher proceeds are fundamentally wrong, and 
gives his reafons why he believes that the fpot which he has 
allotted for Gofhen, never was habitable. His arguments are of 
too great a length to be inferted here; but though we agree 
with him in the main, we can by no means think that modern 
authorities upon that fubje& are conclufive, becaufe nothing is 
more certain, than that the face of nature in many parts of the 
globe is entirely altered, and that many portions of territory 
which formerly contained many palaces, are now defarts ; witnefs 
Tadmor, the Campagna di Roma, Paleftine, and many other 
places renowned in hiftory as beautiful and fertile, but are 
now the reverfe. We therefore cannot admit Baumgarten, 
who travelled in the year 1507,’ nor Sandys, who wrote after 
him, as evidences for the ftate of Egypt, Arabia, or Paleftine, 
while the Ifraelites inhabited Gofhen. | 

' Mr. Bryant afterwards examines the opinion of Mr. Sale, 
who he fays has exhibited in his writings much oriental read- 
ing, and who is of opinion that Gofhen was fituated between 
the Red Sea and the Nile, upon the borders of Canaan, not far 
from On or Hierapolis. Our author, after having confuted Mr. 
Sale’s opinion, and that of the learned editor of Bejamin de 
Tudela, on this fubje&, proceeds to our very learned country- 
man Marfham, who places Gofhen in the lower parts of Egypt, 
the neareft to Arabia and Syria. Mr. Bryant fhews, that the 
text of fcripture upon which this is founded, is not fairly ex- 
prefied by Marfham, and that the fcripture does not fay that 
Jofeph met his father at Gofhen, when he was coming from 
Canaan, but that they met together, not in a direé& line, but 
in an acute angle. In this obfervation we think Mr. Bryant 
reafons very fairly, and that the learned Marfham did commit 
a flip in his tranflation, for which he is caftigated; but perhaps 
too feverely, by our author. Mr, Bayle, who copies Marfham, 
by placing Gofhen’ in the Lower Egypt, comes next under our 


author’s ferula, as does Perizonius, Who places it at Zoan or - 


Tanis, or the fields of Zoan. The principal evidence for the 
opinion of Perizonius is the paffages of fcripture, where God is 
faid to have done “ marvellous things in the fight of their fa- 
thers in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan.” And again ; 
«« They remembered not his hand—how he had wrought his 
figns in Egypt, and his wonders in the field of Zoan.” © Mr. 
Pryant 
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Bryant thinks that thefe texts are but flight evidences to deter- 
mine the habitation’ of the Ifraelites. He does not admit with 
Bochart, and fome of the fathers, that Zoan and Tanis are the 
fame, and has animadverted upon other, paflages of his hypo- 
thefes. He concludes with faying, that the reafoning of that 
author is as unfair as the grounds he proceeds upon are untrue, 
and that both are unworthy of him. Cellarius falls likewife 
under our author’s cenfure, for placing Gofhen in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. On or Heliopolis. 

The fituation afligned by the authors of the Septuagint for 
Gofhen is Heroopolis, and is more extravagant, according to our 
author, than any which has been yet thought of. Mr. Bryant 
then proceeds to enquire what was Egypt, and obliquely cenfures 
Dr. Shaw’s method of inveftigation, who determines the land 
of Gofhen by the place of refidence of Pharaoh ; ‘and Pharaoh’s 
refidence by the flight of grafshoppers. Before he enters into an 
inveftigation of this fubje&t, he treats of the caufes whence 
many errors have arifen in inquiries made into antient hiftory, 
and gives us a fhort account of the geography of-Egypt. He 
thinks, that all to the eaft of Lower Egypt was a defart, without 
provinces: or cities; but, as we have already hinted, this opi- 
nion, fo far as it refts upon modern appearances, is very difpu- 
table ; and even Mr. Bryant himfelf believes that the face of 
the country has been fubje& to waft alterations. Egypt, accord- 
ing to him, was one of the moft antient and moft extenfive 
kingdoms from its commencement; and we caunot have a 
greater proof of its riches than the money left by the firft 
Ptolemy in his treafury, which amounted to above a hundred 
and ninety-one millions, and is above thirty millions more 
than would be fufficient to pay all our national debt. The 
country was divided into nomes, which, according to Epiphanius, 
was the territory belonging to every city, and amounted inEgypt 
to the incredible number of thirty thoufand, , 

The country called Delta, from its refemblance to the fhape 
of that letter, was a triangle, the bafis of which is formed by 
the fea, and its fides by the Pelufiac and Canobic branches of 
the Nile, and makes a confiderable figure in this difquifition. 
Egypt (according to our author) contained two cities of the 
name of Heliopolis, one fituated in the Lower Egypt, and the 
capital. of a diftrict, and the other, a city to the eaft of the 
Nile in Arabia. ‘The latter was unknown to Herodotus, which 
' has introduced great uncertainty in the geography of Egypt. 
Mr. Bryant makes fome very pertinent obfervations concern- 
ing the univerfality of language in antient times, and mentions 
the canal of Phaccufa, which was an amazing work, reaching 
above an hundred miles, carried on with immenfe labour and 
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expence, and faid to have coft the lives ofan hundred and 
twenty thoufand perfons. In fhort, it was a communication 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. 

Our author next treats of the temple of Onias, called Helio- 
polis, which, he fays, was a Mediterranean city, contrary -t0 
what many learned men have afferted. We are fincerely forry 
our limits will not permit us to quote this gentleman’s very. inge- 
nious conjectures on this fubject, many of which are highly.¢uri- 
ous, and interefting to literature, efpecially his ftri€tures upon Jo- 
fephus the Jewifh hiftorian; with regard to Onias the builder 
of the Jewith temple in Egypt. All his fpeculations en this 
head tend to prove, there were no provinces of Lower Egypt 
to the eaft of the Nile (meaning, we fuppofe, the Pelufiac branch 
of it). At laft, he comes to the point in queftion, whichis, 
that the Arabian provinces, mentioned by ancient writers as 
belonging to Egypt, were fo called from the Arabiah Shép- 
herds, who had formerly fettled in thofe parts, and. held them 
for many years. The Arabian nomes (continues he) are no- 
thing more than the land of Gofhen, called by the Sevenry 
Teooeu tus AeaBras- We are afterwards entertained with a 
curious quotation from Manctho, concerning the origin of thofe 
fhepherds and their kings, who rendered all the Upper and 
Lower Egypt tributary, and the whole body of whole fub;edts 


were called the Royal Shepherds. Mr. Bryant then treats of 


the evidences ftill remaining to.illuftrate thofe early occurrences, 
and proves, that the Arabian fhepherds were diftin’ from the 
Ifraelites, and prior to them. He gives us’ the ftate of Eoyprt 
at the departure of the Arabian fhepherds, and fome farther 
account of that people, who had firft migrated from’ Babylonia. 
They were in poffeflion of Egypt for five hundred years, Af- 
ter their expulfion from thence, they were afraid to march to- 
wards / A flyria ; and there 1s great reafon to think that they 
took up their refidence among the Amalekites, and the fons of 
Caphtor in Philiftine, and among the nations upon the Red 
Sea, from whence they extended themfelves to the remoter 
parts of Arabia.. Thefe fhepherds, we perceive, were called Cu- 
feans, and Mr. Bryant has given us an account of fome attempts 
they made upon Egypt after they had left it; with a differta- 
tion. upon the Edomites and Philiftimes, and a farther account 
of the places to which the fhepherds retreated. “‘This publi- 
cation, which is illuftrated by fome very ufeful maps, is clofed 
with additional remarks concerning the. names of ‘perfons, 
places, and other circumiftances, that tend to explain or con- 
firm the preceding part of his work. ' 

- Upon the whole, this writer is a complete mafter of the ab- 
ftrufe fubjécts he has undertaken to difculs. *-He- is rational in 
; his 
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his criticifins, accurate in his obfervations, precife in his reafon- 
ing, and fair in his conclufions. We therefore heartily congra= 
tulate the public of England, that in this feeble ftate of learn- 
ing, a writer has appeared whofe performance muft give fo- 
reigners the higheft idea of Englith erudition; and prove that 
the fcholars of this kingdom are no more afleep than her fol- 
diers were at the commencement of the late war, and that, 
when roufed, they can execute wonders. 

We cannot conclude this article without returning, in the 
name of literafure, our thanks to the moft noble perfonage, 
whofe benevolence and favour gave the author the eafe and 
retirement which enabled him to execute this work. May his 
generofity be daily imitated! and may his example be daily 
productive of the like publications ! 





IV. Philofophical TranfaGions; giving fome Account of the prefent 
Undertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many con- 
fiderable Parts of the World. Vol. LVI. For the Year 1766. 
4to. Pr. 10s. Davis and Reymers. 


HE manner in which we reviewed the laft volume of thefe 

Tranfa&tions, having given geheral fatisfaction to our 

readers, we fhall adopt the fame method in criticifing the pre- 
fent publication. 

Article I, * Obfervations of the eclipfe of the fun on the 16th 
of Auguft, 1765, made at Colombes, near Paris, at the obfer- 
vatory of the marquis of Courtenvaux. By M. Meffier, aftro- 
nomer, Fellow of the Royal Society in London, and Member 
of the Society of Sciences in Holland; tranflated from the French 


by Matthew Maty, M. D. Sec. R. S.’ 
This article contains an account of the beginning, duration, 


and magnitude of the eclipfe. 

Art. II. ‘ Remarks on the Palmyrene infcription at Teive. 
In a letter. to the rev. Thomas Birch, D. D, fecretary to the 
Royal Society, from the rev. John Swinton, B.D. F.R.S. 
Member of the Academy Degli Apatifti at Florence, and of the 
Etrufcan Academy of Cortona in Tufcany.’ 

This infcription is copied from the ftone, now in the poffef= 
fion of the earl of Befborough, and is different from that which 
had been inaccurately taken by Sig. Pietro della Valle, and 

blifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaftions. The infcription 
is grav’d both in Hebrew and Greek charafers, and, tranflated 
into Latin, is 

‘ Jovi, fulminatori, in zternum fit reverentia 

mentum et leGtum ei dedicavit Agathengelus,’ 
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‘* To Jupiter, the ‘thunderer, for ever be reverence. —— 
Agathangelus dedicated to him this covered bed.’ 

Mr. Swinton has added critical remarks in explanation of the 
words of the Hebrew infCription ; and repeats, from the autho- 
rity of thefe two infcriptions, what he had formerly evinced, 
namely, that Baal, the great Divinity of Syria and Pheenicia, 
anfwered to the ZEYS of the Greeks, and the Jupiter‘of the 
Latins. 

Art. II. ¢ A letter to William Heberden, M. D. fellow of 
the Royal College of Phyficians in London, and of the Royal 
Society, from, Daniel Peter Layard, M.D. &c- giving an ac- 
count of the Somerfham water, in the county of Huntingdon; 
and tranfmitting a letter from Michael Morris, M. D. &c. to 

Dr. Layard, on the fame fubjeé.’ 
It appears from,a variety of experiments mentioned in thefe 
letters, that the Somerfham is a chalybeate water, ftrongly i im- 
pregnated with the vitriol of iron and allum, and containing 
fome calcareous earth, felenites, andfalt. T he Somerfham wa- 
ter, drank at the {pring, is cool, pungent, and ofan autftere, 
fharp, aftringent, ferrugineous tafte, fomewhat inky, but not 
-in the leaft, difagreeable ; when carried to any diftance,. it lofes 
a.little of its pungency, by its fuffering a decompofition ; but 
carefully bottled under water, and then well corked, covering, 
afterwards, the corks clofely with rofin and wax,- the water pre- 
ferves its brifknefs and volatility a long while; and provided the 
bottle be kept corked, though half the water may have, been 
drawn out, yet, after keep:ng it months, nay,‘ many years, it 
will {till preferve its irony principle, fo as to turn, with galls, 
purple, or dark blue. 

Art. IV. * Account of am inedited coin of the emprefs Crif- 
pina. By the Rev. John Swinton, B, D. F.R.S.’ 

This medal is nearly of the fize of the middle Roman brafs, 
and tolerably well preferved: but the workmanfhip is fome- 
what rude, and favours fufficiently both of the age and the re- 
mote province in which it firft appeared. On one fide is exhi- 
bited the head of Crifpina, wife of the emperor Commodus, , at- 
tended by the Greek legend KPICIEINA,CEBACTH, Cul 
pina Augufta;..and.on the reverfe, two human figures, one 
fitting in a chair, with a lance in the.léft hand, -and.the other 
ftanding at its fide, prefent themfelves to our_view, . They are 
both furrounded by the infcription AAPAANOLLHNON, 
Dardanoff-norum, or Da irdanotienfium 5 which evidently points 
at the inhabitants of fome ancient town As there. js no. men- 
tion in any ancient writer of fuch a town as Dardanoffa, it is 
difficult to determine precifely where it was fituated : but there 
is much reafon to imagine, that it is the fame with’what the 
Vou. XXIV. Auguft, 1767. I tranf- 
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tranfcribers of Ptolemy have converted into Daranifla. This 
coin, therefore, was {truck at Dardanoffla, or Daranifla, which 
feems to have been a town fituated in Sophene, a province of 
the Greater Armenia, in the reign of the emp ror Commodus, 
where the Roman power, at that time, prevailed. And this is 
conionant to the faith of hiftory: for we find in Dio, Lucian, 
and Jamblichus, that the conqueft of Armenia was effected, af- 
ter the reduction of Artaxata, by Statius Prifcus, not many 
years before Commodus afcended the imperial throne. 


Art. V. ‘ Obfervations of the eclipfe of the fun, of Auguft 
16, 1765, made at Leyden, by profeflor Lulofs, F.R.S. to 
Charles Morton, M. D. Sec. R. S.’ 


Art. VI. * A letter from James Parfons, M.D. F.R.S. to 
the earl of Morton, prefident of the Royal Society; on the 
double horns of the Rhinoceros.’ 

What renders this fubjeét the more interefting is, that by 
knowing there is a fpecies of this animal in Africa, having al- 
ways a double horn upon the nofe, Martial’s reading is fup- 
ported againft the criticifm of Bochart, who changed the true 
text of that poet, in an epigram upon the ftrength of this ani- 
mal, For, fpeaking of an exhibition of wild beaits, which had 
been given by Domitian, the poet fays, the Rhinoceros toffed 
up a heavy bear with his doubie horn: 


‘ Namque gravem gemino cornu fic extulit urfum.’ 
jue g g 


But as Bochart knew nothing of a double horn, he changed 
this line both in reading and fenfe, thus : 


‘ Namque gravi geminum cornu fic extulit eurum ;’ 


as if two wild bulls were tofled up into the air by the ftrong 
horn of the Rhinoceros. 

Art. VII. ‘ Extraé& from two letters, from the Rev. Mr. W. 
Borlafe, of Ludgvan, in Cornwall, F. R. S. to Emanuel Men- 
des da Cofta, Librarian to the Royal Society. 

Thefe letters give an account of the difcovery of native tin, 
the exiftence of which mineral has been denied by all ancient 
and modern writers. But to afcertain the reality of the metal, 
Mr. Mendes da Cofta has made the following experiments with 
by which it is fully confirmed to be pure tin. 


1. It is perfectly ductile and malleable; and, bent between 
the teeth, gives the fame crackling noife as tin always does. 

2. In an open fire it melts eafily, calcines on the furface, 
and fmokes fomewhat; forced in a ftronger fire, with borax, 
it detonates with fima!] phorphorefcent fparks, which is a pro- 
perty of pure tin. 
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3. It is only corroded to a white calx in fpirit of nitre, and 
oil of tartar per deliquium being added to the folution, not any 
thing was precipitated. 

Art. VIII. * A letter from Edward Wortley Montagu, Efq; 
F.R.S. to William Watfon, M.D. F.R.S. containing an 
account of his journey from Cairo, in Egypt, to the Written 
Mountains, in the defart of Sinai.’ 

Were it poffible, at this great diftance of time, to elucidate 
the memorials of Ifraelitifh antiquity, we might expeét to have 
our curiofity fully gratified by the obfervations of this ingenious 
and learned gentleman in the courfe of his progrefs. But ma- 
ny objects muft be obliterated in fuch a vaft fucceffion of ages ; 
and many apparent veitiges of diftant tranfaétions have, per- 
haps, been counterfeited, to fupply the place of original curio- 
fities, in a country fo much reforted to, through veneration 
for the antiquities of facred writ. 

Concerning the charaéters on the Written Mountains, as 
they are called, the author is of opinion, that they are not the 
work of the Ifraelites ; becaufe they are interfperfed with figures 
of men and beafts: for he thinks that Mofes would not have 
permitted them to engrave images fo immediately after he had 
received the fecondcommandment. Had they ben written by 
the Mahometans, he thinks it probable, that they would have 
had fome refemblance to fome forts of the Cuphic charaéters, 
which were thofe ufed in the Arabic language, before the in- 
troduction of the prefent Arabic ietters. He is inclined to ima- 
gine they are Hebrew charaéters, ufed by the Jews about the 
beginning of the Chriftian zra: though he confeffes it feems 
much eafier to fay what thefe infcriptions are not, than what 
they really are. 

Art. 1X. * A difcovery, with obfervations, of two new co- 
mets in the Marine Obfervatory at Paris, by M Mefiier, F.R.S. 
&c. tranflated from the French, by M. Maty, M. D. Sec. R.S.’ 

From the obfervations on the comet, March 8th, 1766, Mr. 
Pingré has computed the elements of its orbit, as follows: 





S. 
Place of the afcending node Q Se + 10 So 
Inclination of the orbit — 40 50 20 
Place of the perihelium 4 23 15 25 
Logarithm of the perihelion diftance 9.703570 


The comet paffed its perihelion the 17th of February, at 
84 50’, meantime, at the meridian of Paris. 


The motion of the comet was retrograde. 


From the obfervations on the comet of the 8th of April, 


1766, Mr. Pingré has calculated the elements of it thus; but 
I2 he 
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he acknowledges that they are not fo certain and accurate as 


thofe of the firft. 
S. 


Place of the afcending node 1 17 22 19 
Inclination of the orbit — 8 18 45 
Place of the perihelion -— 6 26 5 13 
Perihelion diftance ——— 0.636825 


Logarithm of the perihelion diftance 9.804020 

It paffed the perihelion, April 17, 0° 26° 13” mean 
time, at the meridian of Paris. 

The motion of this comet was direé. 


Art. X. * A letter from Mr. Alexander Brice, to the earl of 
Morton, giving an account of a comet, feen by him.’ 

He obferved this comet on the nights of the 9th and roth 
of April, 1766. It began to appear at half an hour after 
8 o’clock, and fet 25 minutes after nine. The tail was very 
vifible to the naked eye; but the nucleus could not be feen 
without a telefcope, through which it appeared very diftin@ly, 
like a ftar of the 4th or sth magnitude. It was furrounded 
with a gleam of light, like what is feen round the ftars in 
Orion’s fword, commonly called Janua Celi. The tail itretch- 
ed upwards, and inclined to the welt; and was about four de- 
grees long. ‘The comet, when fetting, was 37 degrees to the 
north of due weft, and 13 degrees more northerly than the 
Pleiades, below them, but in the fame traét. 

Art. XI. ‘ A report concerning the microfcope-glaffes 


refent to the Royal Society by Father‘di Torre, 


fent as a p 
to the examination of Mr. Baker, 


of Naples, and referred 
F.R. S.’ 

Thefe microfcopes are globules of glafs, formed over a lamp, 
and placed in cells of brafs, adapted to Wilfon’s microfcope. 
The globules are wonderfully fmall: the largeft being in dia- 
meter only two Paris points, and faid to magnify the diameter 
of an object 640 times: the fecond is the fize of one Paris 
point, magnifying the diameter of an obje& 1280 times; and 
the third is fo extremely minute, as to be no more than one 
half of a Paris point, or the 144th part of an inch in diameter, 
and is faid to magnify the diameter of an object 2560 times. 

Thefe glafles afford an inftance of a moft_ingenious and pa- 
tient exertion of dexterity to reftore the ufe of magnifying glo- 
bules, which have been long laid afide, on account of the dif- 
advantages that attend them, and deferve to be regarded more 
as matters of curiofity than of ufe. As the focus of a glafs 
globule is at the diftance of $*h of its diameter, it is with the 
utmoft difficulty that globules fo minute as thefe, can be em- 
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ployed to any purpofe. For inftance, the focus of that glo~ 
bule whofe diameter is but one half of a Paris point (or the 
144th part of an inch), is no farther from the object to be ex- 
amined, than the 576th part of an inch. In attempting to 
find this focus, it is fcarce poflible to avoid touching the object 
with the glafs, if it be not placed between the lamina of talc or 
ifinglafs ; and if fo placed, even the thinneft talc bears a con- 
fiderable proportion to the 576th part of an inch, and will 
prove an infurmountable obftacle to the feeing any object, un- 
lefs by fome very happy accident. 

Art. XII. ‘ De Veneris tranfitu, per difcum Solis, A. 1761, 
d.6 Junii, Auétore F, Mallet, aftronomo regis Upfal.’ 

The account of this phenomenon is tvo prolix to be inferted. 

Art. XIII. ‘ A hepatitis, with unfavourable fymptoms, treated 
by Robert Smith, furgeon, at Edinburgh, now at Leicefter.’ 

The fubftance of this article is, that a woman about twen- 
tv-fix, had a large tumour in the anterior part of the liver, at- 
tended with a fever: on the concurrence of the phyfician, the 
tumour was opened, and there iffued from it a copious difcharge, 
which was, at firft, purulent, and afterwards glutinous, re- 
fembling the white of anegg. By injeclions, compofed of de- 
coct. ficuum, & rad. alth. wherein was diflolved balf. capiv. 
by calomel, when the fever was abated, and the ufe of the 
cort. Peruv. the patient was reftored to health in the fpace of 


about ten weeks. 
Art. XIV. ‘ Experiments on the Peruvian bark, by Arthur 


Lee, M. D.’ 

Thefe experiments relate to the pharmaceutic treatment of 
the bark; and if made with fufficient accuracy, it might be 
concluded from them, that fpirit of wine diflolves not only the 
refinous, but the gummy part of that medicine, more power- 
fully than water ; and that the prolongation of the infufion to 
three days, in making the tin@ure of the bark, ‘is unneceflary ; 
fince the menftruum appears to be as fully impregnated after 
one day’s infufion, as after three. 

Art. XV. * Novorum quorundam in re eleétrica experimen- 
torum fpecimen, quod Regie Londinenfi Sccietati mittebat 
Joannes Baptifta Beccaria, R. S. Soc. &c.’ 

To underftand the procefs in thefe experiments, the ufe of 
plates would be neceffary: but with regard to the author’s the- 
ory, it is his opinion, that ele&tric bodies ac mutually upon 
each other. 

Art. XVI. Propofal of a method for meafuring degrees of 
longitude upon parallels of the equator, by J. Michell, B. D. 
F. R. S.’ 

This propofal cannot be rendered intelligible without plates. 
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Art. XVII. * Obfervationes de afcaridibus & cucurbitinis, & 
potifimum de tenia, tam humana quam leporina.’ 

Various have been the opinions of authors concerning the 
nature of thofe worms which are found in the human body ; 
fuch as the afcarides, cucurbitini, and tenie: fome imagining 
that thefe laft were compofed of feveral afcarides joined toge- 
ther; others, that they confift of a coliection of the cucurbi- 
tini; while fome have maintained that the teniz are different 
from both the other kinds, and form originally a diftiné fpe- 
cies. To this opinion, the author of thefe obfervations has 
acceded. 


Art. XVIII. * An account of an uncommon large hernia, in 
a letter from Dr. George Carlifle, to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bifhop of Carlifle. F. R. S.’ 

The perfon who had this prodigious hernia, was an out-pen- 
fioner of Chelfea, near eighty, and had borne it above fifty 
years. It encreafed to fo great a bulk, that, a year before his 
death, it meafured, from the os pubis to the moft depending 
point, 15 inches; its greateft breadth, while it lay fupported 
by the thighs, 172 inches; and its greateft circumference 34 
inches, 


Art. XIX. ‘ Three papers, containing experiments on fa&i- 
tious air, by the Hon. Henry Cavendith, F.R. 8.’ 

The chicf part of the procefs in thefe ingenious experiments, 
could not be clearly comprehended without the afliftance of 
plates. 


Art. XX. ¢ A farther account of the Polifh cochineal: from 
Dr. Wolfe, of Warfaw. Communicated by Henry Baker, 
F. R. S.’ 

This article mentions nothing more than that Dr. Wolfe has 
tranfinitted to Mr. Baker, pictures of the male and female of 
thefe infefis: together with a defcription of the polygonum mi- 
nus of Cafpar Bauhine, or feleranthus perennis of Linnzus, 
which is the plant, adhering to the roots of which this infeé 
is chiefly found in Podclia and the Ukrain. As this plant is 
common in England, as well as the potentilla and fragraria, 
at the roots of which thefe infects are iikewile found, it is to 
be wifhed, that fuch gentlemen as have opportunity, would 
feek for them in the months of June, July, and Auguft; the 
time they feek for, and colle& them in the above-mentioned 
countries. 


Art. XXI. ‘ Some further intelligence relating to the Jacu- 
lator fifh, mentioned in the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1764, 
from Mr. Hommel, at Batavia,’ 
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When the Jaculator fith intends to catch a fly, or any other 
infe&, which is feen at a diftance, it approaches very flowly 
and cautioufly, and comes, as much as poffible, perpendicular- 
ly under the obje&t: then the body being put in an oblique 
fituation, and the mouth and eyes being near the furface of the 
water, the Jaculator ftays a moment quite immoveable, hav- 
ing its eyes direétly fixed on the infect, and then begins to 
fhoot, without ever fhewing its mouth above the furface of the 
water, out of which the fingle drop, thot at the object, feems 
to rife. 

Art. XXII. ‘ An account of an amphibious Bipes; by John 
Ellis, Efq; F.R.S. 

This creature appears to be a new genus, not yet taken no- 
tice of by naturalifts. ‘The following is the copy of a letter 
from Dr. Linnzus concerning it. 

‘¢ T received Dr. ‘Garden’s very rare two-footed animal with 
gills and lungs. The animal is, probably, the larva of fome 
kind of lacerta, which I very much defire that he will partitu- 
larly enquire into. If it does not undergo a change, it belongs 
to the order of Nantes, which have both lungs and gills; and 
if fo, it muft be a new and very diftin&t genus, and thould 
moft properly have the name of Siren. I cannot poffibly de- 
fcribe to you how much this two-footed animal has exercifed 
my thoughts ; if it is a larva, he will, no doubt, find fome of 
them with four feet. It is not an eafy matter to reconcile it 
to the larva of the lizard tribe, its fingers being furnifhed with 
claws ; all the larvas of lizards, that I know, are without them 
(digitis muticis). Then, alfo, the bronchiz, or gills, are not 
to be met with in the aquatic falamanders, which are, proba- 
bly, the larvas of lizards. Further, the croaking noife it 
makes, does not agree with the larvas of thefe animals; nor 
does the fituation of the anus. So that there is no creature 
that ever I faw, tnat I long fo much to be convinced of the 
truth, as what this will certainly turn out to be.” 

Art. XXIII. ‘ Obfervations upon animals, commonly called 
amphibious, by authors. Prefented by Dr. Parfons, F.R.S.’ 

The whole fcope of thefe obfervations is to fhew, that though | 
feveral animals are denominated amphibious ; yet fome of them 
cannot live long under water, nor others on land. 

Art. XXIV. ‘ Anaccount of fome peculiar advantages in the 
{truéture of the afperz arteriz, or wind pipes, of feveral birds, 
and in the land-tortoife.’ 

The birds mentioned in this article, are, the wild fwan, co- 
lun, feras, crane, Indian cock, and demoifelle; all of which 
are remarkable for a plication of the afpera arteria. It is pro- 
bable, that this formation of the wind-pipe in thofe birds, ts 
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intended to enable them to procure a longer retention of the 
infpired air, as they are obliged to remain for fome time im- 
merfed in water, when they feek their food. It is much to be 
queftioned whether thefe birds fing: but if they do, the length 
of the pipe contributes nothing towards it; it is the glottis 
which forms the voice, and modulates it, whether the pipe be 
long or fhort: befides, none of the fong, or fpeaking-birds 
have any fie¢tion in their pipes. 

The land tortoife has likewife two volutions in its afpera ars 
teria, intended, probably, to contain a greater portion of air 
than ordinary, while he is under ground in winter. 

Art, XXV. £ A letter from Mr. William Mountayne, F.R.S. 
to the earl ef Morton, containing fome obfervations on the 
variation of the magnetic needle, made on board the Montagu 
man of war, in the years 1760, 1761, and 1762, by Mr. Da- 
vid Rofs, furgeon.’ 

This article contains a table of the variation of the magnetic 
needle, which we think unneceflary to infert. 

Art XXVI. *¢ A letter to the prefident of the Royal Society, 
containing a new manner of meafuring the velocity of wind, 
and an experiment to afcertain to what quantity of water a 
fall of fnow is equal.’ 

The method here propofed for meafuring the velocity of 
wind, is by the motion of a cloud, or its fhadow over the fur- 
face of the earth. But though this contrivance may feem in- 
genious and natural, it is more fanciful than juft. For while 
the fpeGator views the fhadows obliquely, and not in a direc- 
tion parallel to the rays of the fun, he may very much miftake 
the quantity of furface which the fhadows pafs over, at the 
fame time that the clouds, by varying their fhape, or denfity, 
may appear to encreafe or diminifh the velocity of their mo- 
tion. We are of opinion, that a more exaét method to deter- 
mine tiie problem, would be, by the rotation of a wind-mill, 
and the refolution of motion. 

As to the method propofed, of afcertaining to what quanti- 
ty of water a fall of {now is equal, itis no more than comparing 
the {pecific gravities of fnow and water, which may fomewhat 
vary, with the coldnefs of the air. 

Art. XXVIII ‘ Some obfervations on the country and mines 
of Spain and Germany, with an account of the formation of 
the emery itone ; from William Bowles, Efq; director general 
of the mines of Spain. Communicated by P. Collinfon, F.R.S.’ 

We find nothing remarkable in thefe obfervations. 

To account for the formation of emery ftone, it is neceflary 
to preimife, that iron is continually percolating through the 
earth, in a fluid ftate; and that it fubfides, chryftalifes, or is 
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precipitated, to form different bodies; as is evident by the 
black and red blood-ftone, by some beautiful ftalaGites, which are 
almoft pure iron, by the eagle-ftone, by figured pyrites, by 
native vitriol, and by native crocus. When this fluid iron pe- 
netrates a rock of fand-ftone, and only itains the furface of 
each grain of a brownifh, reddifh, or yellow colour, it be- 
comes only fand and crocus ; but when it is joined with the 
chryftaline matter in a fluid ftate, in the very a& of chryftalifa- 
tion of each grain of fand, it incorporates with it, its weight 
and hardnefs are increafed, and it becomes emery. 


(To be continued.) 





V. The Amaranth, or Religious Poems; confifting’ of Fables, Vi. 
fions, Emblems, Sc. Adorned with Copper-plates from the beft 
Mafters, 8v0. Pr. 5s. Robinfon. 


HIS writer is ex omni aliquid, tho’ we cannot add ex foto ° 

nihil; for he certainly is a pleafang poet, when he ‘writes 
upon fubje&s adapted to the ideas of common life, which, how- 
ever, does not often happen: but even his fanaticifin is har- 
monious. It certainly admits of fome queftion, whether he 
writes poetry to difplay his learning, or produces his learning to 
recommend his poetry. His perpetual allufions to the botanic 
art, his intimate acquaintance with afcetic authors, his knowledge 
of foreign places, his tafte for drawing, (of which, however, he 
gives very indifferent fpecimens in the heads and tail-pieces of 
his publication) form an odd kind of medley within the purlieus 
of Parnaffus. But tho’ the whole makes a itrange appearance, 
his quotations are generally inftruétive, and his obfervations 
juft. He feems to have ftudied to render both of them un- 
common ; and he is in no danger of having any interlopers in 
his poetical province, where he enjoys an exclufive patent, His 
favourite authors, next to the Holy Scriptures, and the fathers 
of the church, are Jeremy Taylor and Thomas a Kempis, of 
whofe life he gives us a finall epitome. As his introduétion to 
the poem called The Vifion of Death, is more free from pecu- 
liarities than any other part of his poems, we fhall give it to 
the reader. 


‘ Drayven, forgive the mufe that apes thy voice, 
Weak to perform, but fortunate in choice. 
Who but thyfelf the mind and ear can pleafe 
With ftrength and foftnefs, energy and eafe ; 
Various of numbers, new in ev’ry ftrain, - 
Diffus'd, yet terfe, poetical, tho’ plain: 
Diverfify’d 
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Diverfify’d ’midft unifon of chime ; 

Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme? 

Thou mak’ft each quarry which thou feek’ft thy prize, 
The reigning eagle of Parnasssan {kies ; 

Now foaring ’midft the traéts of light and air, 
And now the monarch of the woods and /air,—— 
Two kingdoms thy united realm compofe, 

The land of poetry, and land of prof. 

Each orphan mufe thy abfence inly mourns ; 
Makes fhort excurfions, and as quick returns : 

No more they triumph in their /ancy’d bays, 

But crown’d with wood. dine DEDicaTE their lays. 

‘ Thy thoughts and mufic change with ev’ry line ; 
No famenefs of a prattling ftream is thine, 

Which, with one unifon of murmur, flows; 
Opiate of in-attention and repofe ! 

(So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 

In fev’rifh reftlefnefs with unclos’d eyes, 

Apply with gentle ftrokes their ofier-rod, 

And tap by tap invite the fleepy God.) 

No "Tis thy pow’r, (thine only) tho’ in rhyme, 
To vary ev’ry paufe, and ev’ry chime; 

Infinite acfcant ! {weetly wild and true, 

Still fhifting, ftill improving, and ftill new !— 
In queft of claflic-plants, and where they grow, 
We trace thee, like a lev’ret in the {now. 

‘ Of all the pow’rs the human mind can boaft, 
The pow’rs of poetry are /atef loft : 

The falling of thy treffes at rhreefcere, 
Gave room to make thy laurels fhow the more. 

‘ This Prince of poets, who before us went, 
Had a waft income, and profufely {pent : 

Sime have his dards, but none his treafur’d fore, 

Lands un-manui’d by us, and mortgag d o’er and o’er! 
“© About his wreaths the vulgar mufes firive, 

‘© And with a teuch their canther'd bays revive!” 

They kifs his tomb, and are enthufiafts made ; 

So Starius flept, infpir’d by Vireiw’s fhade, 

To Spencer much, to Mitton much is due; 

But in Great Daypen we preferve the Zwo. 

What Mufe but 4és can nature’s beauties hit, 

Or catch that airy fugitive, call’d wit ? 

‘ From limbs of this great Hercutes are fram’d 
Whole groups of pigmies, who are ver/e men nam’d: 
Each has a Jittle foul he calls his own, 

And each enanciases with a human tane; 
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Alike in fhape; unlike in ftrength and fize ;~— 
OnE lives for ages, oxe juft breathes and dies, 

‘ O Thou, too great to rival or to praife ; 
Forgive, lamented fhade, thefe duteous lays. 
Lee had thy fire, and Concreve had thy wit ; 
And copyifts, here and there, fome likenefs hit; 
But none poflefs’d thy graces, and thy eaf; 

In Thee alone ’twas NATURAL to pleafe ! 
‘ More ftill I think, and more I with to fay ; 
But bus’nefs calls the Mufe another way.’ 


The famous Severinus Boetius, author of The Confolation of 
Philofophy, is another favourite with our feraphic poet, who 
has given us a fuppofed epiftle of that great man to his wife 
Rufticiana, in which there are many {ftriking beauties of poetry. 
Boetius is fuppofed to have been imprifoned by the tyrant Theo- 
doric, and his letter is addreffed from his jail. We fhall pre 
fent our readers with a fpecimen of it without any felection, 
by quoting its beginning. 

* Rusticiawa, lovelieft of thy kind, 

Moft in my eyes, and ever in my mind ; 

Exil’d from all the joys the world can give, 
And (for my greater grief!) allow’d to live: 
By Him, I train’d to glory, 4a/ely left ;) 

Of all things, but my innocence, bereft : 
Patrician, conful, ftatefman, but in name; - 
Of honour plunder’d, and profcrib’d in fame : 
(Betray’d by men my patronage had fed, 

And curit by lips to which | gave their bread ;) 
To thee I breathe my elegies of woe ; 

For thee, and chiefly thee, my forrows flow: 
Joint-partner of my life, my heart’s relief; 
Alike partaker of my joys or grief! 

« All-bounteous God, how gracious was the care 
To mix thy antidote with my defpair ! 

Rusticiana lives to fmoothe my death, 

And waft with fighs to heav’n my parting breath. 
Hence hope and fortitude infpire my breaft : 

Be 4er’s the earthly part, and Tune the reft! 
Still Iam happy, human and divine ; 

Th’ afifant angel foe, th’ afj/tance Tuine. 

‘ O Wife, more gentle than the weftern breeze, 
Which (loth to part) dwells whifp’ring on the trees: 
Chajfte as the lamb th’ indulgent paftor leads 
To living ftreams thro’ SHARon’s flow’ry meads ; 
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Mild as the voice of comfort to defpair ; 

Fair as the fpring, and yet more true than fair ; . 
Delightful, as the all-enlivening fun ; 

Brighter than rills, that glitter as they run, 

And mark thee fpotlefs ;—air thy purity 

Denotes, thy clearne/s fire, and earth thy confancy: 

Weep not to read thefe melancholy ftrains ; 





Change courts for cells, and coronets for chains.— 
No greatnefs can be loft, where Gop remains ! 

‘ Say, what avails me, that I boaft the fame 
And deathlefs honours of the ManLian name ; 
Th’ unfoil’d fucceffion of renown’d defcent, 
Equal to Time’s hiftorical extent ? 

One of my anceftors receiv’d his doom 

There, where he fav’d the liberties of Rome! 
Did not anoTuHer plunge into the wave 

The Gautisn champion, and his country fave? 
Did not a Turrp, (and harder was his fate) 
Make his own child a victim for the ftate ? 

And did not I my wealth and life confume, 

To blefs at once THEoporic and Rome ?— 
But all is cancell’d and forgotten fince ; 

Paft merits were reproaches to my prince!” 


Tho’ it cannot be denied that this writer poflefles great powers 


of poetry, yet his compofitions are what the French call too re- 
cherche ; and the obfervation upon Cowley is applicable to him, 


He more had pleas'd us, bad be pleasd us lefs. 





VI. The AEneid of Virgil. Tranflated into Blank Verfe, by 


Alexander Strahan, E/. In two Volumes, 12m0. Pr. 6s. 


Cadell. 


R. Strahan’s admiration of Milton led him to attempt 
this tranflation, the merits of which are undoubtedly 


fuperior to the two blank-verfe tranflations by Dr. Brady and 
Dr. Trapp, of the fame great poet. We cannot, however, be 


of opinion, that blank verfe is well adapted for the tranflation 
of fuch a poet as Virgil; tho’, todo Mr. Strahan juftice, his 
fuccefs is greater than could be well expected from fuch an at- 
tempt. ‘The diffidence with which he made it, the flownefs of 
his progrefs, and the great care he took to render his work cor- 
reét, not to mention the opportunities he had of confulting feveral 
able critics, his friends, are all difcernible in the courfe of the 
tranilation. The reader may form fome Mea of its merits by the 
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following quotations from the fixth book of the ZEneid, which 
is the moft complete and perfeét of the whole, and the paflages 
are, perhaps, as difficult to tranflate as any in the whole poem. 





‘ Of the Eubcean rock one ample fide 
Is cut into a cavern broad and deep ; 
To which an hundred {pacious avenues,’ 
A hundred doors conduct ; from which rufh forth 
As many voices, in refponfes given 
By the prophetic Sibyl. At the gates 
When they arriv’d; Now is the time t’ enquire 
Your deftiny, the virgin faid: the god! 
Behold the god. Whilft yet thefe words fhe fpake 
Before the gates, immediately her looks, 
And colour often chang’d, nor did her hair 
Remain in decent order ; but with breaft 
Panting, her heart impetuous fwell’d with rage ; 
Of ftature more enlarg’d fhe feem’d, her fpeech 
Refounding nought of mortal, when opprefs’d 
By the divinity’s more near approach. 
Your pray’rs and vows delay you then, fhe faid? 
Trojan AEneas! do you now delay? 
For not before of this tremendous dome 
The {pacious doors will open. Here fhe ceas’d. 
Chill fear the Trojans fudden feiz’d. The king 
Prayers from the bottom of his breaft pour’d forth,’ 


‘ But ftill the prophetefs, not patient yet 
Of Phebus, furious rages thro’ the cave ; 
Endeavouring to expel the mighty god 
Forth from her breaft.. So much the more he curbs 
Her mouth intractable, her fpirit wild © 
Subdues, and by fatiguing pliant makes. 
Now of the dome the hundred ample gates 
Fly open of themfelves, and wide diffufe 
The fybil’s anfwer thro’ the cavern large.’ 


Thefe lines muft be owned, by the fevereft critic, to be no- 
ways unworthy of the original; and the fybil, perhaps, was 
never fo well defcrib’d before in the Englifh language. The 
converla ion between Anchifes and Aineas, and the philofo- 
phical fpeech of the latter, are tranflated as follows: 





‘« Mean time ZEneas, in a fecret vale, 
A lofty wood with humble fhrubs difcern’d, 
By gentle zephyrs fan’d, and Lethe’s ftream 
Betore thefe happy manfions gliding flow: | 
Innumerable tribes and people keep 
- Hovering 
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Hovering about this river. As in meads, 
When on the various flowers the bees alight, 
In fummer’s days ferene, and fpread themfelves 
Around the milk-white lillies, fo the plain 
Brufh’d with the hifs of rufling wings refounds. 
Eneas fhudder’d at the fight, and caufe 
Demands, not knowing ; what that river is? 
And who the ghofts that in fuch multitudes 
Have fill’d the margins? Then Anchifes thus. 
Thofe fouls to whom new bodies are by fate 
Decreed, at Lethe’s ftream compofing draughts, 
And long oblivion drink. Of thefe long time 
I have defir’d to talk with you, and fhew 
Before you, reck’ning up my progeny, 

That Latium found, you may yet more rejoice. 
What then can fouls in this exalted ftate, 

© father, can it be conceiv’d, that they 

From hence to upper light defire to go, 

And bear again the load of mortal flefh? 

Can fuch fond love thefe wretches prepoflefs 
Of light? Anchifes anfwer made; my fon, 

Pll tell you, nor perplex’d keep in fufpenfe ; 
And every thing in order due explain. 

Firft heaven, and earth, and watry plains, the globe 
Refplendent of the fun, the moon, and ftars, 
A fpirit nourifhes within, a mind, 

Infus’d thro’ all the parts, the mafs entire 
Pervades, and moves, and with that body vaft 
Mixes itfelf. The race of men and beafts 

Hence fpring, the winged fowls, and monfters bred 
Beneath the level furface of the deep: 

The feeds a fiery vigour in themfelves 

Poffefs, an origin celeftial claim ; 

But then by noxious bodies they’re impair’d, 

By earthly limbs, and mortal members clog’d. 
From hence the paffions, Fear, Defire, Grief, Joy : 
Nor fhut in darknefs up, and prifon blind, 

Can they fo much as have a view of heaven. 

But with their lateit breath when life’s extiné, 

All their corporeal plagues, and evils felt 

Before, do not even then depart entire 

From wretched beings ; of neceflity 

Many habitual grown, by wond’rous ways, 
Inherent muft remain. Wherefore with pains 
They’re exercis’d, and pay the penalties 

Of all their ancient crimes, To piercing winds 
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Some hang expos’d. Others in gulphs profound 
All the pollutions of their fins wafh out, 

Or purge by fire. All fuffer punifhment, 

Each, his own genius, his tormentor finds. 
Thence thro’ Elyfium ample we’re difpers’d, 
Altho’ but few the happy regions gain: 

Until the long-expe&ted day, arriv’d 

By revolutions juft of time complete, 

Th’ indented ftains effaces, and leaves pure 

Th’ ethereal effence, fire of light unmix’d, 
Thofe all, when full a thoufand years have roll’d 
Exaét their circles, in a concourfe great 

To the Lethzan ftream a god conduéts : 

That they unmindful of whate’er is paft, 

The higher regions may revifit fafe, 

And into bodies, pleas’d, return again.’ 


Every reader of tafte muft acknowledge, that the above fi- 
mile of the bees.is exquifitely well expreft, and happily tranfla- 
ted. As the original is well known to the learned world,. 
and as the fenfe of no claffic author is lefs liable to be miftaken 
than that of Virgil, this performance admits of little room for 
critical inveftigations. We fhall therefore only add, that it is 
incomparably the moft proper tranflation of any we have, to be 
put into the hands of young gentlemen, who are defirous to be- 
come acquainted at once with the fpirit and fenfe of the im- 
mortal original. 





VII. The Babler. Containing a Careful Sele@ion from thofe Enter- 
taining and Interefting Effays, which have given the Public fa 
much Satisfaction under that Title, during a Courfe of four Years, 
in Owen’s Weekly Chronicle. In 2 Vols, i2zmo. Price 65. 
J. Newbery. 


HOUGH it does not fall within our plan to republifh 

republications, yet as we have fhewn indulgences of that 
kind, we are unwilling to deny the fame to this author, who 
declares that he ‘ wifhes to fteer between the extremes of an 
oftentatious parade, and an affected difidence ; he would by no 
means prefumptuoufly place his pieces upon a forum with the 
eflays of fome cotemporaries, nor would he meanly fink them 
to the level of others—a firft-rate reputation is no lefs beyond 
his hopes, than his deferts ; yet if in the fcale of honourable 


comparifon, he rifes with no capital degree of merit, he is fa- 
tisfied 
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tisfied that he cannot be the loweft in the ballance of con- 
tempt.’ 

We entirely agree with him in this modeft charaéer of his 
work, which we think calculated for the interefts of mora- 
lity and religion ; and if the reprinting the following quotation 
can do him any fervice, he is extremely welcome to our recom- 
mendation of his labours, though we are far from quoting it 


‘as the very beft letter in the colleétion. 


‘ I am a plain young fellow near the Monument, and have 
been courting a moft agreeable girl in the neighbourhood for 
above fix months ; but what furprizes me is, that though fhe 
receives the vifits of no other fuitor as I can difcover, and is 
generally upon fome little party of pleafure with myfelf, I can 
by no means bring her to a candid declaration of her fenti- 
ments, nor find out whether or no fhe defigns me for a huf- 
band.—Every queftion that has a tendency to explain matters, 
fhe avoids with the greateft addrefs, and flies out into a vio- 
lent paffion if I prefs it with any degree of earneftnefs or 
importunity. 

‘ All this time, Sir, I am fpending my money, lofing my 
time, and neglecting my bufinefs:—I have been obliged to 
*fquire her to Vauxhall or Ranelagh two or three times a week, 
and becaufe I would do matters genteely, have kept the coach 
in waiting at each of thofe places the whole evening; this and 
the other neceflary expences bear a little heavy on the pocket 
of a tradefman, Mr. Babler, who has no ambition to appear in 
the London Gazette, though accompanied or ufhered in with 
the truly refpectable name of Robert Earl of Northington. 

‘ When I firft commenced an humble fervant of my adora- 
ble’s, I thought it abundantly fufficient to propofe a@*4yalk in 
the Park, or a difh of tea at the White-Conduit-Houfe, and 
imagined a prudent confideration for the main chance, would re- 
cominend me to her good opinion, efpecially as fhe had but a 
very fimall fortune of her own, and: Knew upon that account, 
the neceflity there was for a little economy.—But, lack-a-day, 
Sir, the White-Conduit-Houfe was reforted to by nothing but 
barbers boys, or mantuamakers apprentiees ; and for a walk 
in the Park, fhe never could be able to crawl fo far—fhe hated 
draggling through the ftreets, and could not bear to be toft 
about at the difcretion of every clumfy porter, or odious Irifh 
chairman.—This was a broad hint ; and therefore hoping to 
bring her to an immediate compliance by the appearance of ge- 
nerofity, I gave into her humour, and coached it about fo un- 
ceafingly, that fhe now looks uponit as an indifpenfible compli- 
ment which I am obliged to pay, and never {tirs without a car- 
riage out of doors.—This is not all, Mr. Babler; fhe has 
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lately got a knack of ftopping at goldfmiths fhops, and at mil- 
liners of her acquaintance—there fhe has fallen in love with a 
variety of little knick-knacks, which, like a blockhead, I have 
foolifhly complimented her with; and no later than laft week, 
Sir, it coft me fixteen guineas for a diamond hoop ring, and 
five for fome little paltry article in her head drefs. 

‘ Thefe expences, .and the uncertainty I am in with refpe& 
to her inclinations, have made me very ferious, Sit; for tho” 
I love her with the utmoft fincerity, and would marry her to- 
morrow, without a fix-pence, {till I muft have fome regard for 
myfelf too, and prevent in time the deftruétion of my little 
fortune, and the laughter of the world into the bargain. I 
have therefore taken the liberty, Sir, of troubling you with a 
few queftions, by the advice.of-my friend Tom Watkinfon, as 
he conftantly takes in your entertaining paper, and fpeaks in 
the handfomeft manner of your good-nature and abilities. 

. © Be fo good then to tell me, if it is not very culpable in any 
woman who intends to marry an admirer, to drive him into ex- 
pences confiderably beyond what the knows can be afforded by 
his circumftances ? 

.£ Anf. Yes. 

_Q. Is it not to the laft degree fcandalous for a woman, if 
fhe does not intend to marry an admiter, to faddle him with 
continual parties of pleafure, and to receive prefents of value 
from him at every opportunity ? 

‘A. Yes. 

<Q. Is not the woman who does the firft, a wife utterly im- 
proper for any man that has a fortune to lofe ? 

‘ A.. Yes. 

. And is not the woman who does the fecond, a wife too 
Scfpiesile for any man at all ? 

‘ A. Yes. 

« Q, Would you advife meat the next interview with my 
goddefs, in {pite of every frown of difdain or tofs of refent- 
ment, to demand a peremptory anfwer whether fhe is willing 
to have me or no? 

‘ A. Yes. 

¢ Q. If fhe fhould happen to confent, would you advife mz 
to marry her? 

‘ A. This queftion:is ufelefs, being fafficiently anfwered by 
the firft and third queries. 

‘ Q. Wouid you marry a woman yourfelf, Mr. Babler, who 
had acted like my adorable? 

‘ A. By no manner of means.’ 


Vor. XXIV. Auguf, 1767. K VIII; The 
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VIII. The Speeches, Arguments, and Determinations, of the Right 
Honourable the Lords of Council and Sefion in Scotland, upon 
that important Caufe, wherein bis Grace the Duke of Hamiliwon 
and others were Plaintifi, and Archibald Douglas of Douglas, 
Efq; Defendant. With an introdu&ory Preface, giving an im- 
partial and aiftin® Account of this Suits By a Barrifier at Law. 
8vo. Pr. 4s. Almon. 


T may be proper, for the benefit of Englifh readers, to in- 

form them, that the court of feffion in Scotland owes its 
inftitution to James V. (father to the unfortunate Mary queerr 
of Scots) a prince violently addifted to the forms of French 
government, from which he borrowed that of this judicatory. 
Many great Englifh lawyers have been known to lament the 
obftinacy of the Scots, at the time of the union of the two‘na- 
tions, in retaining their national courts and forms of law, and 
in excluding trials by juries in matters of property. It has 
been obferved, that it is next to impoffible, in fo narrow a coun- 
try as Scotland, to find fifteen judges, moft of them men of 


family and fortune, fo entirely unconneéted with the great 


caufes that come before them, in point of confanguinity, in- 
tereft, or affeétion; as to be perfeétly indifferent about the event, 
or impartial in the decifion. It has therefore been often thrown 
out in public, that the introduion of juries in civil matters, 
would be a moft defirable event for that part of the united 
kingdom. 

As we fpeak with great diffidence on this fubje&, the reader 
may give thefe obfervations what degree of credit he pleafes ; 
but furely if any caufe ever required a difinterefted and impar- 
tial difcuffion, it is that which gave rife to’ the publication 
before us; We are, however, under no difficulty ‘to affert, 
that it does not appear with thofe marks of authenticity by 
which publications of the like kind in’ Ragland are ufually di- 
ftinguifhed, and which are always prefaced by a licence from 
the fuperior judge of the court in which the caufe is tried: No 
fuch licence appears here, and the Imprimatur of the reverend 
and worfhipful bookfeller is the only warrant the reader has for 
the authenticity of the performance. We are farther entitled to 
declare, from evidences in our own pofleffion, that the fpeeches 
are imperfeéily taken. At the fame time we are fo candid as to 
allow, that, according to the beft of our information, they con- 
tain nothing but what was faid, tho’ not atx that was delivered 
on this important caufe. We fhall therefore admit the fuppofition 
of the {peeches being genuine, and review them accordingly. 

The introdutory preface prefixed to this work contains a 
previous hiftory of the family of Douglas, of the condué = 
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jddy Jane and her hufband Sir John Stewart, mother and father 
to the defendant Mr. Douglas, and the feveral fteps they took 
preceding his birth. According to this narrative, which ap- 
pears to be tolerably accurate and impartial, ‘lady Jane, when 
fhe was forty-eight years of age, married a gentleman of fa- 
mily, John Stewart, Efq; who afterwards became Sir John 
Stewart, of Grandtully. Our readérs, perhaps; may not be 
difpleafed at being made acquainted with a few anecdotes ‘con- 
cerning this gentleman, which may be looked upon as fupple- 
mentary to the work before us; but ought to have no: {mall 
weight in a proof which is no more than circumftantial. 

Sir John, when very young, was aa officer in the Swedifit 
army ;_ and, till the time of his elder brother’s death, his friends 
and acquaintances always gave him the appellation of colonel. 
Even when the hand of poverty affliftéd him, he was generous 
and good-natur’d toa fault. His profufion brought hiniinto ne- 
ceflities, which were often encreafed by the goodnefs of his heart j 
witnefs the friendfhip he fhewed to Theodore, king of Corfica; 
who was his fellow-fufferer in the King’s‘Bench prifon, while 
Sir John fupplied his .neceffities with the monéy - which lady 
jane procured, by felling or pawning her cloaths: His di- 
itrefles, as is too often the cafe, brought him into habits of 
intemperance, which was attended by a diflipation that, in his 
old age, almoft obliterated his circumftantial remembrance of 
paft events ; fo that it is amazing he was fo pointed;..and ari- 
iwered.fo diftinétly, during the. long. examinatien he under- 
went in this taufe. That he. was fometimes) miftaken muft 
be admitted ; but it muft be granted, at the fame time; that 
it appears from the evidence he ave, he always rectified or 
endeavoured to rectify upon revolledtion, aity miftake he coni- 
mitted ; which we think is a proof of candour, as. it fhews 
he did not come prepared with a precoricerted evidence. We 
muft add to this, that at the time he underwent thofe ex- 


“aminations, he was in the fixty-fitth or fixty-fixth year ‘of 


his age. 

Diffipation was fot the only inisfortuhe that contributed: td 
Sir John’s excentricity:, He had fo violent a paffion for gaming, 
and was fo delicate with regard to debts.of honour, that half 
an hour after receiving a fym of mohey; no man could venture 


to pronounce whither a fix-pence of it was his own, of in 


his pocket. This failing was well known to all who knew 

him, and accounts for many appearances that are animadverted 

upon in the fpeeches before us. Having faid thus much by 

way of intrody@ion to the introductory part of this work, we 

fhall Jay before our readers the author’s detail of the hiftory Ai 
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this extraordinary pair, from their marriage to the death of lady 
ane, 

“« The warmeft friends of lady Jane could not approve of 
this ftep, as Mr. Stewart was a younger brother, had neither 
eftate nor profeffion, and could not pretend to maintain her 
fuitable to her high rank. ‘They were therefore juftly afraid, 
that this ftep of her marriage, inftead of reconciling her bro- 
ther, the duke, to her, (for at this time there’ was a quarrel 
betwixt them) it would have the dire contrary effe&t. Lady 
Jane herfelf too feems to have been apprehenfive of this, and 
always gave that as a reafon for her trying fo long to conceal 
the marriage betwixt her and Mr. Stewart. 

«« A few days after the marriage, which happened at Edin- 
burgh, lady Jane fet out for England, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hewit (who attended her in the quality of a companion) with 
her two maid fervants, Ifabel Walker and Effy Caw. At 
Huntingtoun in England, they were met by Mr. Stewart, from 
whence they went to Harwich, where they embarked for Hol- 
land, and took up their refidence at the Hague, where they 
ftaid from the beginning of September, to the end of Decem- 
ber 1746. From the Hague they went to Utrecht, where they 
refided till April 1747... During the whole time of. their ftay 
in Holland, the marriage was kept a-fecret. Lady Jane’s bad 
ftate of health, was the reafon given by her for her going 
abroad, as on that account, travelling and mineral waters were 
become necefiary for her. It appears from the proof in this 
caufe, that foon after their arrival at the Hague, they had 
made application to the Britifth minifter there to obtain for lady 
Jane a pafs to go to the waters of Bourbon in France; but that 
having been refufed them, they. after having ftaid at Utrecht, 
as formerly mentioned, fet out for Aix-la-Chapelle, where they 
arrived upon the 26th April 1747. When arrived at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, they took up their lodgings in the houfe of one Ma- 
dame Tewis, where they continued, to lodge till the 1cth of 
Auguft that year that they went to Spaw: there they ftaid a- 
bout a fortnight, when they again returned to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and lodged in the houfe of Madame Champeniois: from this 
houfe they returned again to their lodgings at Madame Tewis’s, 
where they ftaid till the sth January,1748. On that day they 
again changed their lodgings, and went to the houfe of Ma- 
dame Scholl, where they remained till the end of March, and 
then they removed to the houfe of Madame Gilleffen, where 
they continued to ftay till they :quitted Aix-la-Chapelle the 2ift 
May 1748. , ‘ 

** Tt was at Aix-la-Chapelle, and fome time in the month of 


March 1748, that the marriage which formerly had been kept 
3 fecret, 
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_fecret,.was communicated to feveral perfons ; and the reafon 
given for this by Mrs. Hewit, and by others of the witnefles, 
was, lady Jane’s advanced pregnancy, which could not be 
longer concealed. At this time it appears ‘from the proof, 
that lady Jane and Mr. Stewart had determined to leave Aix- © 
la-Chapelle, giving as their reafon the expenfivenefS of the 
place, by the refort of foreigners of all nations on account of 
the approaching congrefs, but, according to the argument of 
the plaintiffs, they left Aix-la-Chapelle on account of: its not 
being a large enough place to execute the plan of impofture ; 
and that they had by this time fixed upon their journey to Pa- 
ris, as being the propereft place to perpetrate the crime of pro- 
curing falfe chiidren. For this purpofe the plaintiffs fet forth, ’ 
that they gave many falfe accounts of the place they intended 
to go to after they fhould leave Aix-la-Chapelle, as well as 
many various pretences for their leaving that place. Amongft 
thefe the principal were, the want of the free exercife of the 
proteftant religion; the expenfivenefs of the place; the want 
of the proper affiftance for her delivery, and the defire to con- 
ceal her marriage; all which, according to the plea of the 
plaintiffs, are now proved falfe, though given as reafons at dif- 
ferent times.and to different perfons, for this unfeafonable jour- 
ney from Aix-la-Chapelle. However this be, it is certain, that 
lady Jane and Mr. Stewart did, after ‘providing themfelves 
with a letter of credit upon a banker in Paris for 1978 livres, 
fet out from Aix-la-Chapelle upon the 21ft May 1748, and’ 
_arrived at Liege the fame day, attended by Mrs. Hewit and 
the two maid fervants, Ifabel Walker, and Effy Caw ; and that 
they here left a man fervant, who durft not enter France, on 
account of his being a deferter from the army. ‘They conti- 
nued at Liege from the zrft till the 24th or 25th of that 
month, when they fet out for Sedan in the ftage coach, -and 
arrived there upon the evening of the third day after their de- 
parture from Liege. At Sedan they ftopt from the 27th of 
May till the 5th of June; and on that day they fet out from 
Sedan for Reims, likewife in the common ftage coach, and ar- 
rived there after a journey of three days, upon the evening of 
the 7th of June.. Upon their arrival, at Reims, they took up — 
their lodging in the houfe of one Mr. Hibert, which lodging” 
was procured to them by Mr. Andrieux, wine-merchant there, 
to whom they-had been recommended from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by one Mr. Florentine. 
<< At Reims they continued till the 2d of July, upon which 
day lady Jane, Mr. Stewart; and Mrs. Hewit, fet out for Paris 
in the public voiture or ftage coach, leaving behind them their 
two maid fervants, Ifabel Walker, and Effy Caw; and a 
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the evening of the 4th July they arrived in Paris, and took up 
their quarters at an inn called Hotel-Chaalons, kept by one 
Godfroy. 

‘“¢ Having thus.far ftated the faf&ts upon which much proof 
has been brought by the refpective parties, I fhall not draw any 
inferences whatever from them, but proceed to give you the 
defenders account of what happened to lady Jane and Mr. 
Stewart, and of the circumftances of his birth, as they ftand 
related by Mr. Stewart and Mrs, Hewit, who were. both exa- 
mined again and again in this great caufe. The fubftance of 
their teftimonies is as follaws: ‘** That.after remaining two or 
three days in the Hotel-Chaalons, they went to another houfe 
kept by a woman called La Brun, wha let ledgings ; and that 
in this houfe lady Jane. was brought to bed on the 1oth July of 
the defendant and his twin brother: that afterwards finding it 
neceffary to leave this houfe, they did, about the 19th or zoth 
July, take lodgings in the Hotel d’Anjou, kept by one Michelle, 
where they remaived till they left Paris about the 3d or 4th of 
Auguft, That from Paris they went to the village of Dam- 
martine for the benefit of frefh air; and that lady Jane having 
recovered ftrength, they fet out for Reims upon the 14th Au- 
guft: that the defendant being a ftrong healthy child, they 
brought him along with them to Reims, where he was pub- 
licly baptized in regular form: that the other twin having 
come into the world in. a weak and fickly condition, he was 
left at nurfe in the neighbourhood of Paris, under the infpec- 
tion of Pierre la Marre, the man-midwife, who thought it 
neceflary, as foon as he was born, to baptize or ondoye him, 
according to form praétifed in the like cafes by the m‘dwives 
and accoucheurs of France; that while at Reims lady Jane be- 
came again with child, and mifcarried: that having remained 
at Reims from Auguft 1748, till November 1749, they in the 
beginning of that month fet out again for Paris to bring their 
youngeft child Sholto from the nurfe who had the care of him: 
and having accordingly returned from Reims with that other 
child, they left that city on the 2gth November, on their way 
to England, and arrived in London about the end of Deceiaber 
1749: that fome time after their arrival in England, the 
youngeft child, who was only ondoyed by the man-midwife, 
was formally baptized by a clergyman, in prefence of the coun- 
tefs of Wigtoun and others. Both the children were prefented 
by them to their friends, and invariably treated by them as the 
real iffue of lady, Jane Douglas.” ‘This is the account which 
is given by the defendant, of the circumftances attending his 
birth, and of the conduét of his parents before and after the 
delivery, till the time of their arrival in Britain. Upon-her 
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return to her own country, lady Jane found herfelf involved in 
the greateft difficulty and diftrefs. The penfion of 3ool. fter- 
ling per annum, which had been formerly paid her s¢ her bro- 
ther the Duke, was withdrawn in July 1749. Mr. Stewart 
was funk in debt, profecuted by his creditors, and thrown into 
jail. In this deftitute condition there was application made for 
lady Jane to his late majefty, who was gracioufly pleafed to 
beftow on her a penfion of 3o00!. per annum. However, lady 
Jane and Mr. Stewart ftiil continued in very deplorable circum: 
ftances; in fo much, that when lady Jane lived at Chelfea 
with her children, fhe was at different times redyced to the ne- 
ceffity of felling her cloaths and other trifling effe@s for the 
fupport of her family and her hufband Mr. Stewart, who was 
then living within the rules of the King’s-Bench prifon in 
Southwark. At this time, letters appear to have paft betwixt 
them every day, a very great number of which have been pre- 
ferved. in thefe letters, there is the moft lively pifure of their 
diftrefs at the time, as well as the ftrongeft affeAion and folicj- 
tude for their children, which they alw x 2 {peak of as being the 
only comforts they had left. 

‘‘ In 1752, lady Jane made a journey with her children 
to Scotland, the principal defign of which feems to have been, 
to endeavour a reconciliation with her brother the duke or 
Douglas, and to learn from him the particulars of the charge 
exhibited againft her, which fhe had heard by report, was ‘her 
attemping to impofe upon his family by falfe children: fhe ac- 
cordingly repaired to Douglas Caftle with her children, but 
was refufed admittance to her brother the Duke. It appears 
by letters which lady Jane wrote foon after this to her brother, 
that the difappointment of not being allowed to fee him, had 
thrown her into the deepeft affli€tion ; in fo much, that, as fhe 
herfelf expreffes it in one of her letters to the duke, it was im- 
poffible for her to live any time with a load of fuch exquifite 

rief, 
; ‘* Lady Jane fome time after this returned to London, leav- 
ing her children at Edinburgh under the infpeétion of Ifabel 
Walker, formerly mentioned, and ae to the care of 
fome friends. . 

‘In May 1753, Sholto the youngeit twin died of a fever, 
an event which feems to have thrown lady Jane into the deepeft 
melancholy, and which, as fhe faid, was the caufe of her death, 

‘© Lady Jane came from London to Edinburgh foon after the 
death of her youngeft boy in a very decayed ftate of health, 
when it appears fhe made one other vain effort to be admitted 
to the prefence of her brother the duke. In‘ November that 
year, this unfortunate lady died at Edinburgh in a moft wretch- 
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ed apartment, where fhe had lodged for fome time before, 
deftitute, not only of every thing fuitable to her high rank, 

but even. unprovided ‘with the common neceflaries of life. A 
few days be‘ore her death, tho’ then reduced to the laft extre- 
mity with pain, fhe took the facrament in one of the churches 
of the city of Edinburgh. Upon the very day fhe expired, or 
the day before, fhe called the defendant, her only furviving 
fon, to her bed-fide, and there having folemnly bleffed him, 
and having exprefled the warmeft anxiety and concern for his 
welfare, fhe recommended him to God as her fom, in the moft 
tender and pathetic manner, Thus died lady Jane Douglas.” 

We are well warranted in faying, that the Tournelle procefs 
before the criminal judges in France (with the circumftances 
attending it, particularly the monitoire emitted by the archbi- 
fhop of Paris, commanding all perfons who,knew any thing of 
the matter under pain of damnation and. excommunication) 
was a cruel and unfair proceeding. One particularity attend-* 
ing it, we think, has not been urged with fufficient weight in 
the defendant’s favour. It is. remarked with fome degree of 
plaufibility, that Sir John and Mrs. Hewit, who was lady 
Jane’s confident, ought to have gone to France, to have cleared 
up all fufpicions with relation to the births. They who urge 
this feem to be ignorant, that the evidences for the plaintiff 
in the ‘Tournelle procefs were fixed, and could not retraét what 
they had faid ; and that if fir John and Mrs. Hewit had con- 
tradicted theni: as they certainly would have done upon oath, 
they might have been put to the torture ; for fuch is the prac- 
tice of that court. Add to this fr John’s perpetual poverty, 

and his great age, which equally difabled him from under- 
taking the journey, and the dread he might. lie under of his 
French debts. 

We fhould now proceed to give fome extracts from the fpeeches 
befoi's us, but we judge it improper for the following reafons. 
Firft, that they are not complete, we have authority to fay. 
Secondly, they have been already retailed in every news: paper 
throughout England. Thirdly, we muft quote the whole or 
none, as it would be highly unjuft to exhibit one fide of the 
queftion without the other. -Fourthly, we have not room for 
fuch extracts. And laftly, we do not think it either decent or 
fafe to give our opinion in a cafe which is to be determined by 
the higheft court of judicature in this kingdom. 
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IX. A Concife Narrative of the Procesdings in the Dienhe Cauft 
' ewith Remark upon the Memorials. In a Letter toa Friend. 80. 
Pr. 1s. 64. Griffin, — 


‘T HIS narrative has an appearance of accuracy. We thall 

therefore, by way of fupplement to the quotation in 
the preceding article, lay before our readers fome traniaétions that 
paffed after lady Jane’s death, which may ferve to throw far- 
ther lights upon this important, but intricate affair. 


* Lady Jane, through a noble pride, had declined to take any | 


ftep towards proving the birth of the defendant, after fhe re- 
moved to Britain. She knew it was incumbent upon thofe who 


called it in queftion, to prove that the child was an impoftor ;: 
‘* which fhe knew was impoflible, for Mr. Stewart owned the. 


child as his, and knew it, and God knew that the child was 
hers, as well as the herfelf did.”—-Mrs. Greig’s depofition. 


She made no fecret, however, to her friends, of the. place of . 


the birth, and of the man-midwife who aflifted at it. Ina 
long converfation which Mr. Loch, writer in Edinburgh, de- 
pofes to have had with lady Jane upon the fubjeé& of. her 
children, fhe gave him a particular and full hiftory of the de- 
livery, which he took down from her own diétion in a,{croll 
which is in procefs, The fcroll bears, ‘* that lady Jane Doug- 
las was delivered in the houfe of madame la Brun, Sanbourg, 
St. Germain, Paris the soth of July, 1748; that Mr. Pierre 
la Marre, a man-midwife, affifted her at the birth; madame 
la Brun and her daughter, a widow lady that lodged in the 
fame houfe, and Mrs. Hewit, being prefent. 


« In Auguit, 1750, lady Jane wrote to Mrs. Tewis, in whofe | 


houfe fhe had lodged at Aix in 1747, and 1748, informing her 
of the illiberal fufpicions which had been induftrioufly raifed 
and propagated by her enemies, in order to deftroy her with 
the duke her brother, and ruin her poor helplefs children. She 
concluded with begging her to make a judicial declaration of 
all that fhe knew of her pregnancy and fituation while at Aix- 
la-Chapelle.. Mrs. Tewis immediately fent her three notorial 
declarations emitted at Aix, by herfelf and two others, which 
were produced in this action, and indeed are fo ftrong and 
convincing, that the proof of pregnancy might reft upon them 
alone. 

‘ On the death of lady fae, lady Schaw, widow of fir John 
Schaw, of Greenock, bart. and grand-mother to the hon, 
Mrs. Napier, took the defendant under her protection. This 
lady, whofe memory Mr. Douglas will ever gratefully revere, 
not bearing to fee the fon of her late friend left deftitute, and 
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well convinced of the falfhood of the malicious reports whicly 
had been raifed to his prejudice, generoufly took him into her 
houfe, and gave him an_ education fuitable to his birth and 
rank. Mr. Stewart fucceeding to the eftate of Grandtully, by 
the death of his brother, Sir George Stewart, came to Scot- 
land, where the firft thing he did, was to execute a bond for 
fifty thoufand marks, in favour of Mr. Douglas his fon, which 
he wrote all over with his own hand, from the fcroll made of 
it by Mr, Loch, his agent; who, with his fon, and Sir John’s 
fervant, were witnefies. Mr. Loch affirms, that Sir John at 
firft propofed to grant bond for a larger fum, to which he ob- 
jeting, as being too great a burden upon the eftate, Sir John 
anfwered, that he was refolved to provide for the defendant, not 
as a younger fon of the family of Grandtully, but as the iffue 
of his marriage with lady Jane Douglas. Mean time the fuf- 
picions of the defendant’s birth increafed daily—and thofe ver 
circumitances, which, to the unprejudiced and difinterefted, 
imprefs conviction ot lady Jane’s innocence, were ufed, by art- 
ful mif-conftruétions, as ftrong arguments of the reality of the 
impofture. 

‘ Among the numerous mif reprefentations, which feem ta 
have been made about this time to the duke, of his fifter, may 
be ranked the celebrated Jetter, fo remarkable for its rufticity 
and afperity of expreffion, written by a gentleman, now a no- 
ble lord, who is fo well charagterized in Rodomantado, in a 
late agreeable tale. 

‘ By fuch means as thefe, the duke, now fatisfied of the 
impofture, was prevailed on, without any violence to his inclij- 
nation, to confirm the deed of fettlement in favour of the fa= 
mily of Hamilton. The matter was, now, become highly fe- 
rious ; and lady Schaw, zealous for the intereft of the defen- 
dant, refolved to make enquiry into the truth of the birth, and 
undeceive the duke at once. ~ 

« Accordingly, in May 1756, Mrs. Napier, lady Schaw’s 
grand-daughter, having a converfation with Sir John on the 
fubje& of the defendant’s birth, laid before him the neceffity of 
taking fome fteps in order to remove the doubts which had 
been entertained of lady Jane’s delivery, She therefore begged 
him to give her, in writing, an acount of the particulars re- 
lating to the birth—-as the name of the houfe, ftreet, mid- 
wife, &c.—afluring him, that immediate enquiry fhould be 
made into every circumftance. Sir John, whofe memory, na- 
turally imperfe&t, was now much impaired by age and diftrefs, 
told Mrs. Napier, that, about the time of lady Jane’s lying-in, 
they had changed houfes fo often, that he could not, with cer- 
tainty, fix at prefent upon the houfe where the delivery hap- 


pened ; 
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pened ; but that he would reflect upon it at home, and give 
her a note of all thefe circumftances, But the lady infifting 
on a memorandum of fuch names as he could '‘recolle&; he 
wrote, in her prefence, a note, of date May?'13,' 1756; in 
which, among other names, Michelle’s is affigned as the place 
of delivery. It will be remembered that they did not come to’ 


Michelle’s, till after the delivery: But it will-alfo be remem- 


bered, that this lift of names was forced from Sir John, when, 
it is plain, he had no diftin@ remembrance of the place where 
the delivery happened, ‘This note was fent by Mrs. Napier to 
lady Fanny Stewart, the wife of Sir James Stewart, of ‘Good- 
trees, bart. who was then at Spa, with a requeit, that fhe 
would get fome enquiry made into thofe particulars for efta- 
blifhing the reality of Mr. Douglas’s birth. Sir James im- 
mediately. wrote to Mr. John Gordon, principal of the Scots 
college at Paris, requefting him to make the enquiry; and, for. 
that purpofe, fent him a copy of Sir John’s note, wherein,~as 


was obferved, the houfe of madame Michelle was fpecified as - 


the place of delivery. Enquiry was accordingly made at Mi- 
chelle’s by principal Gordon—but the refult was not fatisfac- 
tory. He learned that Sir John and lady Jane had a&tually 
lodged there—that fhe had, when there, the appearance of a 
woman recently or lately delivered; but that no delivery had 
happened in that houfe. ‘This account was tranfmitted to Sir 
James Stewart, and by him to Mrs. Napier, and lady Schaw. 

‘ Mean while, Sir John, reflecting upon the particulars of the 
birth, difcovered a material error in the note of May 13, de- 
livered to Mrs. Napier. He therefore made out anew note of par- 
ticulars, and gave it to Mrs. Napier, in all probability, long before 
lady Fanny’s letter arrived, giving an account of the fruitlefs en 
quiries at Michelle’s. In this {gcond note, madame la ‘Brune’s 
houfe, Fauxbourg St. Germain, is fpecified as the place of 
delivery, the fame which had been fpecified in 1752 by lady 
Jane jn My. Loch’s fcroll, which fcroll Sir John never faw. 
Mrs. Napier, upon this fecond note, meant to have founded 
another letter to Jady Fanny Stewart; nay, I think, fhe de- 
pofes, that the aétually wrote to France before fhe fet out for 
England ; but that the letter had not comme to hand. 

‘ Be that as it will, the enquiry was not profecuted further 
at this time ; and a train of events, which followed, proving 
favourable for the defendant, feemed to fuperfede the neceflity 
of fuch an enquiry. 

‘ The family at Douglas-Caftle had undergone a remarkable 
revolution. Stockbriggs, the inveterate enemy of lady Jane 
and her children, was dead; the duke had overcome his aver- 
fion to fociety, and was married ; and the influence of the ad- 
herents of the family of Hamilton, was greatly diminifhed. At 
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the perfuafion of the dutchefs, the duke left his retirement, 
and refided, during the winter, at Edinburgh, He enlarged 
the circle of his acquaintance; divefted himfelf of the contraé&- 
ed ideas which he had acquired during his recefs ; and perceiv- 
ed how much he had been abufed by the minions who poffeffed’ 
his ear. At this favourable jun@ure, the dutchefs commenced 
a keen advocate for the defendant — She explained to her huf- 
band the motives of the partizans of the family of Hamilton, to 
raife reports fo injurious to the unfortunate lady Jane; and 
convinced him of the falfity of many of the ftories that had 
been told him She concluded with urging him, in the 
moft affeting manner, to acknowledge his nephew, and cancel 
the fettlement which had been extorted from him. 

* But the duke’s prejudices were too deeply rooted to be re- 
moved at once The dutchefs continued her importunities 
— the duke was difpleafed, and a mifunderftanding enfued. 
On recollection, however, he found he had been in the fault 
— he was reconciled to the dutchefs, and promifed to make 
enquiries concerning the birth. Mrs. Hewit, who accompanied 
Jady Jane to Paris, and was prefent at her delivery, was {till 
alive, in hired apartments at Edinburgh — The duke faw and 
converfed with her often; and from her ftrong, uniform, and 
confiftent account, was, at length, convinced-of his fifter’s in- 
nocence and honour, and the legitimacy of the defendant. The 
generous Douglas, after dropping a tear to the memory of his 
unfortunate, much-injured fifter, immediately cancelled the 
writings by which he had fettled his eftate on the family of Ha« 
milton, and devifed it to his nephew Archibald, the defendant. 

‘ The duke did not long furvive this fettlement; and Mr, 
Douglas was ferved heir to his deceafed uncle. In ferving heir, 
or proving propinquity, it is common to bring a proof of what 
is called Hadbite and Repute, only; that is, a proof that the 
claimant is generally believed to be the fon of fuch and fuch 
parents. In the prefent cafe, to remove the ftigma which the 
late injurious fufpicions had thrown upon the charaéter of his 
mother, the claimant brought not only an ample proof of Ha- 
bite and Repute. but of the pregnancy at different places, and the 
aGiual delvery at Paris, by the teftimony of a witnefs who was 
prefent at the birth. Upon fuch proof was the verdi& of the 
ju'y founded, * ferving the defendant neareft and lawful heir 
of tailzie, and provifion in general, to the decedfed Archibald, 
duke of Douglas, his uncle.” 

We fhall not, for the reafons fpecified in the preceding article, 
give any. farther extraét: from this narrative, which is drawn up 
favourably for the defendant Mr. Douglas. It is, however, 


proper we fhould acquaint the public, that about four thoufand 
ares quarto 
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quarto pages of proofs and memorials, on both fides, now lie 
before us, and from them this narrative has been principally 
collected. We have already given fome particulars-of Sir John 
Stewart’s charaéter. That of the duke of Douglas was equally 
excentric in a contrary direction. _ He was brave to.a degree of 
brutality ; and fo fond of his fifter, that he fought a duel in 
her vindication with another nobleman, as bloody and defpe- 
rate as that which has been fo often recorded between Bruce 
and Sackville, in the reign of James I. We fhall draw a veil 
over a much blacker circumftance in his life, which he after- 
wards perpetrated on the fame lady’s account. ‘Though he 
underftood the value of money (perhaps too well), yet his be- 
haviour on fome occafions in the early part of his life, feemed 
to entitle him to a guardianthip ; and lady Jane us faid to 
have made fome attempts of that kind, which he tong re- 
fented. His attachment to the prefent royal family, by 
whofe clemency he enjoyed his life and eftate, was remark- 
able and meritorious ; but we know nothing .of his. having 
had (as this writer fays) a difference with. his fovereign in 
his youth, of his quitting the court in difguft, and. of his 
retiring to Douglas-Caftle, ‘* where he lived upwards of thirty 
years, a prey to melancholy, which the gloom of folitude fel- 
dom fails to infpire.” That he retired to Douglas-Caftle is 
true; but it is certain he lived there with the fame eafe and 
indifference as he had done before the melapcholy accident we 
have hinted at happened; nor.did he appear to be fufceptible 
either of remorfe or melancholy, 

Upon the whole, this concife narrative may be of ufe to 
thofe who are willing to be inftru&ted in the merits of this im- 
portant caufe, and. who have no opportunity of examining 
the voluminous memorials laid by both parties before the courts 
of juftice. | 





X. The Hifory of the Chevalier des Grieux, Written by Himfelf. 
Tranflated from ihe French. 80. Pr. 4s. Bs White. 


F ever the vanity of an author is an object of entertain- 
ment, it appears particularly fantaftical when he openly ar- 
rogates our efteem. It is pleafant, therefore, to behold the 
Chevalier des Grieux thus declaring in the preface to his hifi 
tory, the great utility of novels: ‘ Works like this, (fays he) 
may be extremely ufeful, I‘mean when they are compofed by a 
writer of chara&ter and good fenfe;’ fuch no doubt as the 
Chevalier des Grieux. However, without being biafied by 
any prejudice, in regard either of the merit or vanity of the 
author, we acknowledge that we have perufed this remance 
ede with 
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142 Hiftory of the Chevalier des Grieuk. 
with greater fatisfaion, than we generally meet with in pro= 
dugtions of this kind. There is in it a variety of incidents 
which are interefting: the charaéters, in general, are confift- 
ent; and the whole narration is eafy, arfimatéd, and agreeable. 
The Chevalier des Grieux is the fon of a good family in 
Picardy. He was fo diftinguifhed fo? the regularity of his be- 
haviour in his youth, that he was propofed by Hits ttitors, as a 
pattern to the whole college. At the age of feventéen,’ when 
he had finifhed his philofophical ftudies at Amiens, dnd was 
upon the point of returning to his relations; he accidenfally 
met at an inn with a young girl, naméd Manon, Whom her 
parents had fent to a convent againft her will. The Cheva- 
lier, who was charmed with her beauty, oppofed this cruel in- 
tention of her friends with all the arguments he could think of, 
and eafily prevailed upon her to fruftrate their defigh. A ftra- 
tagem was now concerted to elude the vigilance of the guardian 
who attended her, and the young lovers fet off in the morning, 
in a poft-chaife for Paris. This precipitate condué pluriged 
them into a feries of misfortunes, which fill up the fequel of the 


-hiftory. 


In making a pafs at Chriftian generofity, the Chevalier 
feems to confound that quality with the virttie of meeknefs : 
and whether he is a good Chriftian or not, he has certdffly 
been too lavifh of his d/cod in the followirig paflage. 

‘The queftion then was, how I fhould rep'enifli my purfe? 
M. de Thurot had generoufly offered me his, but I was ex- 
tremely loth to recruit myfelf in that manner. What a figure 
a man makes who expofes his wants to a ftranger, and begs to 
be admitted to a thate of his fortune! None but a mean fpirit 
can be capable of it, by a bafenefs which prevents his perceiv- 
ing the difgrace of it, or an humble Chriftian by an excefs of 
geherofity which renders him fuperior to that fhame. I was 
neither a man of a mean fpirit nor a good Chriftian; I would 
have given half my blood to avoid fuch a humiliation. ¢ Ti- 
berge,’ faid I, ‘ the good Tiberge, will he refufe mé what he 
may be able to give me? No; he will be affected by my mi- 
fery; but he will kill me with his morals. I muft bear his re- 
proaches, his exhortations, his threats; he will make me buy 
his affiftance at fo dear a rate, that I would again part with 
half my blood rather than expofe myfelf to that vexatious fecne 
which will load me with trouble and remorfe. Well,’ added I, 
« | muft then relinquifh all hope, as I have no other refource 
left, and as I am fo far from employing thefe two, that I 
would rather fhed half my blood than employ either, that is to 
fay, all my blood rather than employ them both. Yes, all 

my blood,’ faid I, after a moment’s paufe, ‘I would rather 
forfeit it all than ftoop to a mean fupplication. But is my 

blood 
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Blood here at ftake? The life, the fupport of Manon} her 
love, her conftancy are all at ftake? What, have I'to weigh in 
the fcale with her? At prefent I have nothing. She fupplies 
the place of fame, profperity,’ and good fortune.’ No doubt 
there are many things that I would give my, life. to obtain or 
avoid, but the valuing any thing more than my life is no rea- 
fon why J fhould value it as I do Manon.’ 

From the time that fentence of banifhment is pronounced 
againft Manon, the hiftory, which had formerly entertained 
us for the moft part with fcenes of gaiety, aflumes, without any 
future interruption, the air of a more férious and affeGing nar- 
tation. ‘The agitations which arife in the mind. of Des Grieux 
on this oc¢afion, with his projeé of refcuing her from the guards, 
and, laftly, the refolution he forms of accompanying lier into ex- 
ile, are fuitable to the violence of his paffion.. But no part of the 
hiftory is fo full of diftrefs and tendernefs, as the defcription of 
the behaviour of the two lovers, on their arrival at the wretched 
cottage which was deftined for their abode in New Orleans. 
Here Manon burfts into a flood of tears ; giving us to underftand, 
at the fame time, that they flow not fo much on her own ac- 
count, as for him who participates her fufferings. ‘The Che- 
valier endeavours to comfort. her with all the arguments that 
love can fuggeft ; till both are foothed into a ftate of tran- 
quility, which nothing but a conftioufnefs of the ftrongeft mu- 
tual affeStion could infpire, and which is followed Sith the 
defire of completing their felicity by the bonds of a virtuous 
alliance. The fentiments in the clofe of this-fcené are tender 
and refined. ‘ I went to reft, fays the Chevalier des Grieux, 
with thefe pleafing ideas,’ which changed my cottage into a 
palace worthy the ‘firft monarch in the world. an ca, after 
this, appeared to me a feene of delights. * It is. to, New- 
Orleans that one muft come,’ faid I frequently to Manoh, when 
one would tafte the true fweets of love. Here it is. that we 
love without intereft, without jealoufy, without. inconftancy, 
Qur countrymen come hither to feek for gold; they little ima- 
gine that we have found here treafures much more valuable.” 

To difmifs this hiftory : it is an agreeable entertainment ; 
and for thofe who would learn to profit by the misfortunes of 
others, the cataftrophe is adapted to make impreffions’ upon 
the mind which may be favourable to the purpofes of morality. 


XI. The Hiftory of Aftroncmy, with its Application to Géography, 
Hiffory, and Chronology; occafionally exemplified by the Globes. 
By George Coftard, 4. M. Vicar “of Twickenham, in Mid- 
dlefex. gto. Pr. 10s. 6d. J. Newbery, 


T is with the hiftory of a fcience as with that.of a nation; 

. the origin of each is loft ip fable and obfcurity. -There is, 
however, no entertainment more pleafing to the mind, than to 
trace, 
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trace, as far as poffible, the fources of thofe elements upon 
which a fcience has been founded. By thefe means, we difcern 
in what manner each difcovery paved the way to what followeds 
and-by what eafy fteps, through the revolution of many thou- 
fand years, our knowledge has been carried to that degree of 
perfection at which it is now arrived. Of all {peculative fciences, 
there is none, from which more important and univerfal advan- 
tages have been. derived to mankind, than from that of aftro- 
nomy. Navigation, geography, and even the truth of hiftory, 
are founded upon it: for without the knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, neither remote diftances could be fixed, nor the dates 
of remote tranfa€tions afcertained: -not to mention the moral 
and religious u‘es to which it may be fubfervient, by convincing 
us, in the ftrongeft manner, of the wifdom, power, and good- 
nefs, of the Author of the univerfe, 

The hiftory now before us exhibits an extenfive profpe& of the. 
whole improvements which have been made in aftronomy, from 
the earlieft period of its cultivation to the prefent times. 

The author has divided the work into feveral. parts; one of 
which is the hiftory of aftronomy from .the Flood to Thales, 
In this part he confiders the pretenfions of thofe nations which, 
lay claim to the greateft antiquity in the knowledge of this, 
fcience : thefe are the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Chioefe., | 

Of the Babylonians he obferves, that * Calliithenes, ac-, 
cording to Porphyry, as he is cited by Simplicius, fent to Ari, 
ftotle from Babylon, when, it. was taken by Alexander, ob- 
fervations for 1903 years before that time, which, confe- 
quently, muft have been for about 2230 years before Chrift, 
But what kind of obfervations thefe were is not known, @s no 
particulars are mentioned, nor any thing more is faid of them 
by any other author than Simplicius, who lived under the em- 
peror Juftinian, about the year after Chrift 530. As to the 
eclipfes of the moon, the oldeft that Hipparchus found of fer- 
vice to him, went. no higher than the year before Chrift 721. 
Whatever obfervations, therefore, the Chaldeans had before 
this, they were probably rude in their kind, and chiefly, if 
not entirely, related to the rifings and fettings of the fixed 
ftars, and the forming them into affemblages, or conftellations.’ 

As to the antiquity of aftonomy among the Egyptians, the 
accounts of it are fo fabulous as fcarcely deferve to. be men- 
tioned. ‘ According to Diogenes Laertius, the author of their 
philofophy was Nilus, the father of Vulcan. From bis time 
to that of Alexander the Great were 48,863 years. During 
this period, Laertius adds, there had been 373 eclipfes of the 
fun, and 832 of the moon. But where thefe eclipfes were 


obferved he doth not fay, nor what-authority he had for faying 
they 
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they were obferved at all, It doth not appear, that Hipparchus 
made any ufe of eclipfes obferved in Egypt; becaufe, probably, 
neither their times, nor quantities, had been fet down, at leaft, 
with fufficient accuracy for his purpofe of ftating,. from them, 
the mean motions of the fin and moon.’ 

Our author remarks, that, amorg the Egyptians, the. term 
year did not always ftand for the fame precife quanzity of time. 

‘ In the early ages, according to Alexander Polyhiftor and 
Plutarch, their year confifted of one month, and afierwards of 
four months; 7. ¢. their firft years were lunar years, Cenfo- 
rinus, but with lefs probability, fays, that their oldeft. ear 


confifted of two months; that afterwards it confifted. of our 


months ; and, laftly, of thirteen months and five days, But 
it is plain, this could not be till long after the times we are 
now fpeaking of, when they came, by intercalations, to adju 
the motions of the fun and moon together.’ 

The next great national pretenders to antiquity are ‘the Chi- 


nefe. But the fabulous authorities on which they endeavour . 


to eftablith it, have already been fufficiently refuted, 


Part III. contains the hiftory of aftronomy from Thales. to 


Alexander the Great. 
Thales is faid by Plutarch to have been. the firft perfon (pro- 
bably among the Greeks) who taught that folar ecliples were 


caufed by the interpofition of the moon between the fun and, 


the earth. And that ‘he was, in fome fort, acquainted with 
the nature of folar eclipfes appears from Herodotus, who fays, 
that he foretold to the Ionians that eclipfe mbieh pyt.an end to 
the war betwéen the Lydians and Medes. This, fros feyeral 
circumftances, our author reckons, could be. no other.t than the 
folar eclipfe in the year before Chri 603. He obferves further, 

that if folar eclipfes were underftood, at that time, ip this man- 


ner, Xenophaties; after this, about the year before Chrift S215. ; 


muft have been greatly miftaken, or mifreprefented by Plutarmh, 
when he delivers it as his opinion, that the -fun was entirely 
extinguifhed when he was eclipfed, and a new one produced, 
As to the manner in which Thales was enabled to predict an 
eclipfe of the fun to the Jonians, the hiftorian thinks it pro- 
ee that it was not by the help of aftromomical tables, there 
being no room to fuppofe that there were any, in times much 


later than his; but that it muft have been by means of the | 
Chaldean Saros, or, as it is more commonly called, the Plinian . 


period. It is a period confifting of 223 Junations, and was 
much efteemed by Dr. Halley, who, from this principle, pre- 
diéted an’ eclipfe of the fun in 1684, with an exa@nefs little 
inferior to the obfervation itf@lf, at that tiaie. ‘Tho’ this was 
a precifion greater than we have any reafon to think Thales was 
Vou. XXIV. Auguft, 1767. L capable 
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capable of, yet that this period of eighteen years, in which 
eclipfes of the fun and moon return in order again, was, in 
fome rude manner at leaft, known to him, may be readily al- 
lowed. 

Pafling over the intermediate pages of the hiftory, we come 
to part V. where the planets are reduced into the fyftem of 
Ptolemy. 

‘ Within this period, however, we fhall find, that few or no 
improvements were made, either in geography or aftronomy ; 
the few philofophers of this time confined themfelves to the 
ftudy of Ptolemy’s works alone. This period, therefore, of 
courfe, will be but very fhort; and yet fome confiderable ad- 
vantages to both thefe fciences will be derived from it. 

* Though Philolaus had, with fome few Pythagoreans, taught, 
as we have feen, the annual motion of the Earth about the 
Sun, and Hicetas had afferted the diurnal motion of the Earth 
about its own axis, yet it appears that neither of thefe con- 
clufions were univerfally embraced ; for Ptolemy’s fyftem, as is 
well known, was nothing more than the vulgar one. Here 
the Earth is made the center of motion of all the planets, the 
lowermoft of which is the Moon, next her is Mercury, then 
Venus, then the Sun, then Mars, next him Jupiter, and laftly, 
the outermoft of all, Saturn. 

* His catalogue of the fixed ftars is the oldeft now exant; 
and this, perhaps, is the catalogue begun, if not compleated, 
by Hipparchus. For hiftory mentions no perfon that attempted 
any thing of this nature before him : and it doth not appear, 
that any one between his time and Ptolemy’s mace any addi- 
tion to it.’ 

Part VI. contains the hiftory of aftonomy from Tycho Brahe 
to the prefent time; a period the moft diftinguifhed for im. 
provements in arts and fciences, that is to be found in the 
annals of human kind. 

In this learned work is comprehended almoft the entire fyftem 
of aftronomy, interfperfed with curious anecd>tes critical and 
hiftorical ; and the whole is perfpicuous, inftruGtive, and en- 
tertaining. 

In {peaking of the amplitude of the fun at rifing and fetting, 
we find the following obfervation : 

© Homer had heard fomething of this, though it cannot be 
true of the Leftrygones, to whom he applies it. 
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Six days and nights a doubtful courfe we fteer; 
The next, proud Latmos’ lofty towers appear, ‘ 
And Leftrygonia’s gates arife diftiné in air. 

The thepherd quitting here at night the plain, 

Calls to fucceed his cares the watchful {wain. 

But he that fcorns the chains of fleep to wear, 

And adds the herdfman's to the fhepherd’s care, 

So near the paitures, and fo thort the way, 

His double toils may claim a double pay, t 
And join the labours of the night and day. 


The Tranflator miftakes the laft line in Homer; but the 
Scholiaft on Aratus underftood it as I do.’ 





XII. The Countefs of Salifbury: A Tragedy. As it is performed — 


at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. , By Hall Hartfon, £/7; 
8vo. Pr.is. 6d. Griffin. 


HE incidents upon which this play is founded, are taken 

with great exactnefS from Leland’s Long{word Earl of 
Saliibury, an hiftorical romance ; for the character of which 
our readers are referred to vol. xiii, p. 252 of this Review. 

The firft fcene contains a converfation between Grey, an 
abandoned mifcreant as well as infamous pandar, and Raymond, 
a young nobleman, (nephew to the king’s firft minifter Hubert 
de Burgh) deeply in love with the countefs of Salifbury, who is 
deceived by the univerfal belief that the Earl her hufband had 
perifhed in a fhipwreck on the coaft of France. Raymond is 
reprefented as naturally virtuous ; but the fuggeftions of Grey, 
and the violence of his paffion for the lady, who exprefies an 
invincible averfion to his courtfhip, almoft determine him, at 
laft, to employ force, if lady Salifbury will not comply with his 
folicitations, 

The poffeffion of the caftle and perfon of the countefs, 
vefted in him by the royal authority, which in thofe times en- 
joyed a_moft unmerciful power in all cafes of wardfhip and 
widowhood, f:vouring this infernal defign, tempts him more 
ftrongly to carry it into execution ; and Grey, having difcovered 
by an intercepted letter, that the countefs was endeavouring 
to eicape from h r captivity, maxes ule of that circumftance 
to urge the neceflity of accelerating his purpofe. Lady Salif- 
bury, lord William, he: fon, (a child) and her confidant Elea- 
nor, appear next upon the itage. Lady Salubury, defpairing 
of her lord s tafety, breaks out into the following lamentation, 
which we think very beautiful, tho’ the thought itfelf is, per- 
haps, not original : 

L2 ‘ Lady 
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* Lady Salifo. No, Eleanor: no more fhall he 
To thefe deferted walls return. No more 
Shall trophies, won by many a gallant deed, 
Through the long hall in proud proceffion move ; 
No more fair Salifbury’s battlements and towers 
Re-echo to th’ approaching trumpet’s voice, 
Never, oh! never more fhal] Ela run 
With throbbing bofom at the well-known found, 
TI” unlock his helmet, conqueft-plum’d, to ftrip 
The cuifhes from his manly thigh, or fnatch 
Quick from his breaft the plated armour, wont 
T’ oppofe ny fond embrace—Sweet times farewel, 
Thefe tender offices are now no more.’ 


Her little fon interpofes with his innocent prattle ; and upon 
his retiring, the reflections of the countefs are as follow : 


‘ Lady Salifo. Sweet ftate of childhood! unallay’d with cares ; 
Serene as f{pring-tide morn, new welcom’d up 
With bleat of lamb, with note of woodlark wild. 
With riper years come paffions turbulent 
And rude, a baleful crew, urmumber’d as 
“Khe foreft leaves that ftrew the earth in autumn. 
When happinefs is round thee, when thou art on 
The lap of downy eafe, when thou art cherifh’d 
In the fair bofom of unruffl’d joy, 

Comes a fell hand, dafhes thee rudely down, 
Aud leaves thee to defpair.’ 


From thefe lines, which are very pretty, (though copied from 
Wolfey’s foliloguy in Henry VIII.) it appears that the author is 
a young man, too full cf poetical images to introduce them al- 
ways with propriety. Mowery defcriptions and fimilies are very 
ill adapted to the lady’s fuppofed fituation at this time.—Grey 
next enters, and having pleaded the caufe of Raymond without 
fuccefs, leaves her with an alarming infinuation. 

The fecond a& opens with a converfation between Raymond 
and Grey, during which one of their knights enters to inform 
them, that two ftrangers were waiting for admittance into the 
caftle. Being admitted, Alwin, one of them, upon being que- 
ftioned, feems to confirm the truth of the report that the Earl 
of Salifbury had perifhed by fhipwreck. This intelligence de- 
termines Raymond and Grey, that Alwin fhould repeat his 
mournful ftory to the countefs; and being accordingly intro- 
duced to her apartment, he proves under his difguife to be her 


long-lamented lord. We fball quote part of the converfation 





between them, becaufe, except the laft line, it has marks of 


originality, and contains fomething better than mere poetry. — 
* Lady 

















The Countefi of Salifbury: A Tragedy. 
¢ Lady Salifo. The dead ere now 
Have burft the prifons of the clofe-pent grave, 
And apparitions ftrange of faith appear’d ; 
Perhaps thou too art but a fhadow,; let 
Me grafp thee, for, as I have life, I think— 
It is, it is my Salifbury!’ O my lord! 
Lord Salifo. My bofom’s joy! 
Lady Salih. * And doft thou live indeed ? 
Amazing Providence! He does! he does ! 
Look! look! behold him, Eleanor! behold 
The gracious form! the vifion was not vain. 
Lord Salifo. —And art thou, art thou then— 
Lady Salifo. — O my full bofom ! 
Lord Sali. The fame, by time or circumftance unchang’d ? 
Lady Salifb. Unhop’d reverfe ! 
woes— 
My lord! my life !, hence, hence, be fwallow’d up 
All griefs, and loft in this moft blifsful hour. 
Lord Sali. Thou art, I fee, thou art the fame, thou muft ; 
Thou haft not yielded to another lord ? 











Lady Salifo, Another lord !—And cou’d you, did you think ° 


*T was fo? : 
Lord Salifo. Thus fpoke loud rumour on my way : 
Indeed I fcarce could think it. 





Lady Salift. Oh! ’twas foul; 
Indeed thou fhould’ft not think it 
Lord Salif. Ever dear! 


No. more; my foul is fatisfied, and thinks 
Of nothing now but happinefs and thee. 

Lady Salifo. Say then, thou wanderer—Oh! I have much 
Of thee to afk, thou much to hear : how is’t 
I fee thee, fee thee thus? Where haft thou been? 

What feécret region hath fo long detain’d thee ?’ 

We fhall not follow Salifbury through all his wonderful 
efcapes, and the hardfhips he fuffered before he arrived in dif- 
guife with his attendant Leroches at the caftle: it is fufficient 
to fay, he tells the countefs, that his friend Sir Ardolf was to 
attempt her refcue that night with a body of armed friends. 

The third a& is introduced by a conference between Ray- 
mond and Grey. The latter fufpeéting, from many circum- 
ftances the purpofe of the two ftangers, who in the mean time 
had efcaped out of the caftle, adyifes Raymond to make fure 
of Lady Salifbury’s fon, whom fhe tenderly loves. The countefs 
and Eleanor next appear. Both talk equally poetically and phi- 
lofophically of Providence: and the former exprefles great doubts 
and fears for her lord. In the next fcene, Grey enters, and 
L 3 entertains 


Hence, hence all: former’ 
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entertains the countefs with the following {peech ; the poetry 
of which is very pardonable, as coming from a fycophant and. 
a villain : 


« 


‘ Grey. Behold the bloffom of the fpring, how fair! 
Yet in his velvet bofom lurks the worm, 
And hourly waftes him of his choiceft fweets ; 
Not lefs a foe is-flow-confuming grief 
To beauty 
You may remember when we laft conferr’d 
The gracious purport of your words to what 
Concern’d lord Raymond, when you taught his fuit 
To hope a profperous iflue; thus by mé he fpeaks : 
In the recefles of the hallow’d fhrine, 
Where with him ftands the fable-vefted prieft, 
He waits thy coming; there with pious vows 
Exchang d even now to confecrate thee his, 
May every rofe-lip d fon of light look down, 
And {mile propitious on the joyful hour!’ 





We are not abfolutely certain whether the priefts in thofe 
days wore black gowns: however, Grey finding all his eloquence 
in vain, a te pts to carry eff lord William ; bot in this critical 
junciure lord Salifbury interpofes, while Eleanor fecures the 
child. “fhe earl and che countefs are congratulating each other, 
when Raymond, Grey, and a party of armed knights, enter, 
Lord Salifbury afterwards difcovers himfelf in a converfation 
which w do not much admire, confidering his own and his 
wife’s fituation from the d:‘tates of arbitrary power Ray- 
mond is preparing to fight Salifbury, when Grey advifes his 
mafter to treat him as an impoftor, The earl is accordingly 
difarmed, torn from the countefs, and loaded with chains. 

The fourth act opens with a conyerfation between Raymond 


“and Grey. ‘The former appears ftruck with remorfe, which 


Grey endeavours to remove by re-animating his love, and pro- 
pofes to put him in poffeffion of the countefs, by employing a 
certain knight to murder her hufband. Eleanor next enters, 
and informs them that the countefs is aftually gone diftraéted. 
Raymond’s remorfe is revived, and he leaves. Grey with execra- 
tions againft his deftruftive counfels. The following fcene dif- 
covers Salifbury in chains, attended by Leroches, who attempts 
to comfort him with the remembrance of Sir Ardolf’s promife ; 
but Salifbury is tranfported almoft to madnefs by the injuries 
he has fuffered, and his apprehenfions for the honour of his 
wife. Morton, a knight, enters, and after informing Salifbury 
of the defign to murder him, retires to bring the earl fome ac- 
count of his wife. Here we learn, that Salifbury’s hafty return 

was 
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was in confequence of a fudden impulfe of impatience. | Lady 


Salifbury next enters in a ftate of diftraétion, which we think 
is very naturally maintained by our young bard. Afier her 


{pirits had been exhauited with agony, fhe fomewhat recovers’ 


her fenfes on her lord’s appearance. Salifbury then propofes 
to fecrete himfelf, his wife, and fon, in aconcealed cave; but 
is diffuaded by Morton, who thinks the attempt impraé'cable. 
The fifth ac. prefents us with Ardolf and a knight near-a 
cottage in a foreft. Whilft they are enquiring of a p2afant 
about the two pilgrims, Leroches joins them, and informs Sir 
Ardolf of Salifbury’s danger. They then refolve to divide Sir 
Ardolf’s party, which is not far off, into two bands, and to 
attack the caftle, to the infide of which the fcene nexr changes, 
and Grey appears giving Morton a dagger to murder Salifbury. 
Morton goes out, and a bell tolls, to render the fcene more 
folemn, during a horrid foliloguy by Grey, who, in Morton’s 
abfence, receives fome intimation by a knight of Ardolf*s at- 
tempt ; upon which he refolves to carry off the countefs, and 
to make her a hoftage for his fafety. Morton re-enters, and 
with great feeming horror pretends to Grey, that he has mur- 
dered the earl of Salifbury. Grey*difowns that he gave him 
any commiffion for the deed, and immediately calls out for 
afliftance to apprehend her, Raymond now enters with two 
fwords, and having heard Morton’s fuppofed crime, is prepar- 
ing to kill him, when the latter undeceives him by telling him 
that Salifbury is ftill alive. Raymond commends his integrity, 
and after difinifling him, calls in Salifbury, whom he frees from 
his chains ; then giving him one of the fwords, he defires the 
earl to take his revenge. Salifbury thanks him for his genero- 
fity: they fight, and Raymond is difarmed. Salifbury reftores 
his fword, which the unfortunate youth plunges into his own 
heart, and dies, imputing his guilt to the vicious counfels of 
Grey. During this time Ardolf had taken poffeffion of thg 
caftle, and entering with his knights, acquaints Salifbury, that 
Leroches with his party had marched another way to the attack. 
Eleanor, however, comes in, and tells them, that the countefs 
and lord William had been carried off by Grey. While Salif- 
bury is fending out fome knights in purfuit of them, lady Salif- 
bury and lord William, conducted by Leroches, enter; and 
it-appears, that Grey in his flight had fallen in with the party 
headed by Leroches, who had killed him with his own hand ; 
an incident which forms the happy conclufion of this drama. 
With refpec to the merits of this tragedy, we think the fi- 
tuations of the characters are affecting, and weil fupported. 
The plot is not more romantic or improbable than the real {tory 
of the earl and his countefs. The dialogue is not alwavs ju- 
L4 dicious, 
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Ccicious, becaufe it is always poetical, and fometimes imitative ; 
but this fuperfoetation will fubfide by age and experience; and 
then the author, it is very probable, may have a juft claim to 
a diftinguifhed poft in the province of the drama. 
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13. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Marquis of Granby, 
Commander in Chief of the Army. Concerning the Regulations 
lately eftablifbed, relative to the Sale of Military Commiffions. 
vo. Pr. 1s. Becket and De Hondt. 


E, think that a copy of the regulations mentioned in the 

title page, and which give rife to the author’s reafoning, 
ought to have been inferted in this letter. He confiders, however, 
one of them as an innovation by which * Any officer who had 
not purchafed his commiffion was not, for the fyture, upon 
any plea to be admitted to fell it; or, if he chofe to retire 
upon half-pay, to receive any money, in exchange: and alfo, 
if any one had not purchafed all the commiffions which he had 
fucceffively held, he was not permitted to fell any but thofe 
which he had atually bought; or, if he chofe to retire upon 
half-pay, to receive more in exchange than a fum proportion- 
able to the purchafes he had made.’ 

The writer then owns that the colourings given to this efta- 
blifhment are f{pecious, and that there is no topic on which 
more plaufibie arguments may be advanced, and rhetoric more 
happily difplayed. He thinks at the fame time, that the pre- 
fent ftate of human nature admits of no perfection in the dif- 
penfing of public rewards. ‘ The fale of offices (continues he} 
isan abufe that has crept in with the corruption of the times. 
The giving them to favour is another abufe, and of a more 
dangerous nature; becaufe more difficult, perhaps. impoffible 
to be corrected. Before therefore we profcribe the former and 
lefs abufe, we fhould previoufly inquire, whether thereby a 
greater latitude and {cope would not be given to the latter and 
more confiderable; whether by fhutting the door againft Pur- 
chafe, we fhould open it to Merit, or whether Favour will not 
yet joftle Merit out of his right; and laftly, we fhould inquire 
whether, while this abufe is remedied, other evils of more 
important confequences may not thence arife, and thus new 
and more dangerous monfters iffue from the decollated trunk 
of the old one? Thefe are the queftions which muft be deter- 


mined before the expediency of the regulations can be -afcer- 
* tained,’ In 
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In the progrefs of this letter, the author is of opinion that’ 
the regulations againft the.fale of commiffions mutt throw a 
dangerous weight into the fcale of minifterial power, * Further 
(adds he) if we confider that numbers will be retained in 
the fervice contrary to their inclinations, when their health and 
age render them unequal to the neceflary fatigues, when their 
attention is engaged on other purfuits and occupations, when 


their minds have been chagrined with difappointment, in fhort, 


when their duty is become a burthen, and no longer a plea- 
fare to them, we may prefage that the ‘ fpirit of difguft will 
mix its influence with the lethargic difpofition above defcribed, 
and will flacken every nerve of difcipline.” Our arms will be 
covered with the ruft of indolence, or corroded by the malig- 
nancy of difcontent, aud wielded by feeble, aged, {piritlefs and 
unwilling hands. It is needlefs to defcribe the evils and'dan- 
gers which muft arife from fo weak and undifciplined an army. 
‘They muft have already rifen frequent to your lordfhip’s ima- 
gination, and are of too alarming a nature, not to be prefent. 
in every mind. How with fuch an army fhall we affert our 
rights of commerce or of empire, when invaded by foreign am- 
bition ? how reftrain the ufurpihg fpirit of our ‘turbulent and 
warlike neighbours? how defend our native foil, our altars, 


our hearths, and our invaluable conftitution? or how even 


fhall we with fafety enforce the execution of our laws? 
 * Nothing can be conceived more contemptible, and even ri- 
diculous, than the ftate to which the army would be reduced, 
if thefe regulations were to be adhered to for any length of 
time. ‘For it were eafy to thew, by calculations drawn from 
the probabilities of lives, and making allowances for the acci- 
dents incident to the profeffion, that when the regulations 
fhall have taken place fo long, as to have had their full effedt, 
before any can be promoted to the rank of captain, they muft 
be confiderably advanced in years, and’even the greateft part 
of that rank will be incapable of the duties of it; that none 
can arrive at the ftation of field-officer before old age, nor 
can afpire to a regiment, and much more to a general’s ftaff, 
till like Neftor he have outlived feveral generations of men.” 
Thefe quotations may convince the reader, that the fpirit 
and abilities of this writer are at Jeaft equal to the tafk he has 
undertaken. He poffeffes an uncommon energy of argument 
and elegance of diction, and we think his letter contains all that 
can be faid with propriety upon the fubjec. 
14. RefieBions on the Affairs of the Diffiidents in Poland. Sve, 
Pr. 6d. Vaillant. 
This publication contains a fhort recapitulation of the affairs 
of Poland from the eleventh century, chiefly with regard to re- 
I ligion, 
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ligion; and the author affirms, that from the time of Jagellon 
(who annexed Lithuania to Poland) to Sigifmund, when the 
reformation took place, three-fourths of the Polanders were 
Greeks ; and that Greeks as well as Proteftants fall under the 
denomination of diffidents. The writer obferves an error in 
the fpeech of the prince bifhop of Cracow delivered in Ofto- 
ber 1766, as if the law of Jagellon had been aimed againft 
the Proteftants, who did not exift till a hundred years after 
his death. He then gives a detail of the religious hittory of Po- 
land, and the laws made againft the diffidents. His conclufion 
is curious, and prefents us with a ftriking picture of the religi- 
ous differences which now rage in Poland. 

‘ The fa& is, that all the feverity of thefe laws is infufficient to 
fatisfy the appetite of the clergy for perfecution. They feem 
defirous of having full liberty granted them to extirpate the 
diffidents at their pleafure, by force of arms. In the prefent 
diet, tre affembly refounds with nothing but their clamours : 
they require with the moft inveterate rage the pafling in the 
firft place of a very Cariftian law; ‘* To punith with death, 
confilcation of goods and infamy to him and his pofterity, 
every perfon, hov foever diftinguifthed, who for the future fhall 
prefurne to (peak to tavour of the diffidents.” They are not 
therefore to be allowed even the wretched confolation of utter- 
ing their cries and compiaints when they are devoted to deftruc- 
tion; nav, 4 humane and compaffionate Catholic, when af- 
feed by the ‘cars and groans of thefe unfortunate people, 
muft f{tifle the voice of nature {peaking in their favour, or 
rifque the lols of his fortune, his life, his honour, and that of 
all. his family, if he undertakes to implore for them the fuccour 
due from ineir common country. 

‘We may now compute one half of the kingdom to be catho- 
licks, with all the grandees and moft of the nobles; one fixth 

t of the remainder to be united Greeks; the fame number 
of difunited Greeks, with the addition of a few nobles; and the 
remaining fixth to be Proteftants, with about zoo noble fami- 
lies, exclufive of Courland. Of all the Greek ecclefiaftical be- 
nefices, there only remains the fee of Mohilow, the bifhop of 
which has lately in a Latin oration, reprefented to the king 
the cruel perfecutions infli&ted on his flock. 

‘It is not at all to be wondered at that the diffidents are - 
reduced to fuch a fmall number. The laws always favour thofe 
fubje&ts who profefs the national religion ; and the allurement 
of offices muft, in all probability, fooner or later, induce the 
whole kingdom to embrace that of the fovereign. But it is 
altogether unworthy of humanity to endeavour to haften this 


period by cruelties, by the repeal of fundamental laws, and by 
unfair 
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unfair intrepretations of conftitutions exprefly made to be un- 
derftood in a double fenfe. The liberty of the nobles is folely 
founded on the laws, and on the guaranties which the powers 
interefted in the then form of government have given to thofe 
laws. The bare appearance of an attempt to infringe thefe, 
would of courfe alarm the whole nation, But is it not alfo 
true that the diflidents are protected by the fame laws and the 
fame guaranties ? 

“*To fum up all, what are the crimes by which the diffidents 
have merited al! this rigorous treatment? have they ever en- 
tered into a confpiracy againft the ftate? have they ever joined 
the public enemies of the kingdom? have they ever proved 
unfaithful or difobedient either to the king or the Jaw? have 
they ever done any injury to the Catholics, when it has been 
in theic power to do fo? were not the anceftors of the pre- 
fent nobility, who laid the foundation of the republic, diffi- 
dents? were not Chodkiewicz the conqueror of the Swedes, 
-Ruffians, and Turks under Sigifmund Il. and Radzivil. of 
the Coffacks under John Cafimir, both diffidents? did not the 
city of Dantzick fupport John Cafimir againft Charles Auguf- 
tus, who was brought into Poland by the vice-chancellor Rad- 
zicowfki, a Catholic? was not the city of Thorn defiroyed by 
Charles XII. who. was invited by the cardinal primate to 
come and dethrone Auguftus IT. ? and lJaftly, were not the legif- 
lators, or rather the confederacy of 1733, fpeétators of the ef- 
forts exerted by the Dantzickers againft the Ruffians, when in- 
vited thither by the bifhops Lipfki and Hofius ?° 

This is a mafterly performance, and feems to contain the 
fubfiance of the arguments made ufe of at prefeat, by the pro- 
teftant diflidents in that divided country. 


15. 4 Caution to the Direfors of the Eaft-India Company, with 
regard to their making the Midfummer dividend of Five per 
Cent. without due Attention to a late A& of Parliament, and 
a By-law of their own. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Kearfly. 


The claufes in the a&t of parliament, and the bye-laws men- 

tioned in the title-page are as follow : 
‘Cap. 49..A- 

‘ That no dividend fhall be made by the faid company, for, - 
or in refpe& of any time, fubfeguent to the 24th day of June, 
1767, otherwife than in purfuance of a vote, or refolution, 
pafied by way of ballotting, in a general court of the faid com- 
pany, which fhall have been fummoned for the purpofe of de- 
claring a dividend, and of the meeting of which general court, 
feven days notice at the leaft, fhall have been given in writing, 
fixed upon the Royal Exchange in London.’ ° 
Ib ‘4, 
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Ibid. B, ‘ That it fhall not be lawful, for any general court of 
the faid company, at any time between the eighth day of May, 
1767, and the beginning of the next feffion of parliament, to 
declare, or refolve upon, any encreafe of dividend, beyond 
the rate of iol, per cent. per ann, being the rate at which 
the dividend for the half year ending the 24th day of June, 
1767, is made payable.’ 

Cap. 48. C. ‘That, from and after the tenth day of July, 
1767, no declaration of a dividend fhall be made, by any gene- 
ral court, of any of the faid company’s, other than one of the 
half yearly, or quarterly general courts, at the diftance of five 
calender months, at the leaft, from the laft preceding declara- 
tion, of a dividend, and that no declaration of more than one 
half yearly dividend, fhall be made by one general court.’ 

‘ 29. By-law. D. That no alteration be made in the dividend, 
on the capital ftock of this company, without firft giving fix 
months public notice.’ 

‘ By claufe A, (fays the author) it appears that no dividend 
can be made, after the z4th of June, without the vote of a 
general court, (and by claufe C, that muft be a quarterly 
court) called for the purpofe of declaring the intended dividend, 
with feven days previous notice thereof, in writing fixed upon 
the Royal Exchange.—By the refolution of your court of di- 
re€tors, of the 22d of May laft, as well as by your uniform 
practice in making dividends, the half yeas’s dividend of 51. 
per cent, declared in September la({t, and now in courfe of 
payment, was due the sth of July laft, and that day, and not 
the 24th of June, is the day on which this dividend muft be 
underftood to be made, in confequence of the September decla- 
ration. Now, as this dividend declared to be made on the sth 
of July, is made for and in refpe&. of time fubfequent tothe; 
24th of June, and is made.not.in purfuance of a vote, carried 
by. ballot, in a general quarterly court, fummoned for the 
purpofe of declaring a.dividend, with feven days notice of fuch 
a meeting, given in writing and fixed upon the Royal Ex- 
change, it is not warranted by the aét, but is, according to 
the plain and obvious conftruétion of the att, #llegal.’ 

Such is the fubftance of our author’s caution; but we 
fhall not tranfcribe the arguments with which he enforces it: 
many of them are fhrewd, and all are fpecious. 


16.. A chronclogical Hiftory ef the Ruffian Hiffory, tranflated from 
the original Ruflian, Written by Michael Lomonoffof, 
Counlellor of State, aud Profeffor of Chymifiry at the Academy 
of. Sciences at Peterlburg, and continued to the prefent Time 
by the Tranflator. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Snelling. 


This abridgment differs in many particu'ars from the other 


hiftories of Ruflia we have feen. Though it can afford no 
great 
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great entertainment to an Englith reader, ‘yet, to a native of 
that country it may be interefting, and, on account of its chrono- 
Jogy and faéts, of great ufe in a futare general hiltory of that 


empire. ; 


17. Lettres Portugaifes : ou Ob/ervations: faites par un Portugais 
voyageant, un autre a Lifbonne, et kur Ami en Hollande. 8v0, 
Pr.is, F. Newbery. . 


Thefe letters relate to the affairs of Portugal; and ‘contain 
feveral political remarks on the fyftem of government adopted 
at prefent in that kingdom. But as we are not fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the difpofition ‘of the court ‘of Lifton, atid fach a 
‘fubje&t is foreign to our ‘purpofe, we ‘muft leave it to thofe 
who live within the fovereignty of Portugs! to detérmitie of the 
tendency or unfitnefs of the Portuguefe’ adminiitration to the 
ends of public happinefs, and tranquility. In the médn time, 
we regard with fympathy, a prince, who, perhaps, is miifled 
by a miltaken zeal for the intereft of his people, and condole 
with a nation which groans under the weight ‘of minifterial in- 
folence and opprefiion. 


18. Letters written from Liverpoole, Chefter, Corke, the Lake of 
Killarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-wells, Bath: By Samuel 
Derrick, E/g; Mafter of the Ceremonies at Bath. Two Vols. 8v0. 
Pr. 4s. Davis and Reymers. | 


Thefe letters owe their produ€tion to an epiftolary correfpon- 
dence maintained with feveral eminent perfons fince the year 
1760. They afford an entertaining account of a few of the 
inoft noted places in England and Ireland, particularly of 
Bath, and Tunbridge-wells; and are written with an ele- 
gance, politenefs, and vivacity, very fuitable to a mafter of the 
ceremonies. To this colleétion of Mr. Derrick’s Letters, are 
added, three from William Ockenden, Efq; defcribing the 
lake of Killarney, and Mucrufs Gardens. 


19. The London Merchant. A Tale. From the French of Ma- 
dame de Gomez. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Almon. 


Whether this is a tranflation or an original, it is equally con- 
temptible, and below the regard of criticifm. Incidents related 
in an unaffeéting manner, and charaéters wholly inconfiftent, 
form the plan of this weak and inanimate produétion. We find 
a wife citizen engaged in a courfe of fentiments and condu& 
diametrically oppofite to the plaineft maxims of pritdence ; and 
are informed of the greateft infult that could be offered to fe- 


male modeity, in terms which neither move our compaflion ia 
favour 
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favour of diftreffed virtue, nor excite our indignation againft 
the perfon who committed the outrage. We certainly had rea- 
fon to expect fome very tender and pathetic effufion, when 
Mr. Kite, the hero of the tale, is caft into prifon, by the ri- 
gour of his creditors. Yet this important tranfaGion is men- 
tioned without the fmalleft appearance of emotion. However, 
to conclude the tale happily, the prifoner is at length difcharg- 
ed from confinement, by an act of poetical juftice, not to his 
own, but the virtue of his daughter Amarillis; who, though 
foe bad conceived neither pride nor vanity, feems to have been re- 
ftrained from hazarding a conception of another kind, more by 
the confideration of her defcent, than the impulfe of a virtuous 
difpofition. ‘To fum up the merit of this infipid performance : 
it is a compofition of error, inaccuracy, and contradiction ; and 
however high the author may imagine he has raifed the Kites, 
we can aflure him, that it would require a more elevated ge- 
nius to make them foar in the opinion of the public. 


20. Atys, or a Letter to Momus, on his Jate Defcent among 
Mortals, or rather to the miftaken illiberal Mortal, whofe lucra- 
tive Views have engaged him to wear that Mafk, to cover 
Falfbood, Ingratitude, Malevolence, and the whole Train of 
Vices which are engendered in bis Heart, to. Pr. 1s. 
Moran, 


The title-page is fufficient to give the reader an idea of 
this poor attempt againft as contemptible an antagonift. 


21. Comparative Obfervations on two of the Poems which were 
honoured with Prizes in a late Certamen at Ch. Ch. By a 
Gentleman of the Univerfity. 8vo. Pr. Is. Biadon. 


The author of this performance has given us a comparative 
view of two poetical pieces, written by two competitors for Dr. 
Lee’s annual prizes, on the arrival of the Prince and Princefs 
of Brunfwick in England. The poem which is firft in this 
publication, was preferred before the latter, by the cenfors of 
Ch. Ch. But this academic, diffatisfied with their determina- 
tion, appeals to the public, and very freely cenfures the tafte 
and difcernment of thofe who were the judges of this certamen. 


22. Fables and Tales for the World, and Mifcellanies for the Country. 
Patricia’s Addre/s. Being fit to be readin all Churches and Cha- 
pels throughout E: gland ; but not at Berwick upon Tweed, zor 
in Bedfordfhire 8wo. Pr. 2s. 6d. P. Stevens. 


" This work was printed in 1750, and, at that time, entitled 
«© Fables and Tales for the Ladies.” The author has now at- 
8 tempted 
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tempted to revive the fale, by prefixing a new title. But itis a 
performance which no artifice can recommend, 


23. The Ninth Satire of Horace, Book the firft, imitated, By 
Dr. Swinney. 4t0. Pr, ts. 64. Dodfley. 


Clafiical readers may form a judgment of this Imitation by 
the following lines : 
« As I was fauntring in the park of late, 
Mufing, as ufual, on I know not what; 
Quidnunc runs up, whofe name I only knew, 
Seizes my hand, and afks me ‘“* How I do?” 
s¢ Extremely well as the world goes, I anfwer, 
And I’m your humble fervant at command, fir.” 


The author has given us the original and his imitation in 
oppofite pages, and fome fhort notes at the conclufion. 

In the dedication we are told that ‘ numberlefs and various 
are the poetical productions which have /Jaid [lain] almoft twice 
nine years in his moth-eaten cheft.’ 

This is a piece of fingular prudence, and we would advife 
the author not to difturb their repofe. 


24. The Primate, an Ode, written in Sweden. By George 
Marriott. 4fo. Pr. is. Flexney. 


This ode is not an inelegant compofition, though it does 
not abound with any remarkable beauties, It contains fome 
encomiums on the archebifhop of York. 


25. Epiftola Critica ad celeberrimum Viram Gulielmum Epifcopum 
Gloceftrienfem. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Nourfe. 


Mr. Toup, the author of this epiftle, has already diftin- 
guifhed himfelf as a critic by his Emendationes in Suidam, pub- 
lifhed in three feparate parts, in 1760, 1764, and 1766, 
This performance is written upon the fame plan, But the au- 
thor does not confine his obfervations to Suidas: he takes oc- 
cafion to correét and illuftrate many pafflages in other ancient, 
efpecially Greek, writers; and by his remarks and emendations 
appears to be a ties learned and able critic. 


20. The Evidence from Miracles fated, and vindicated from Jome late 
Objections: A Sermon preached, at the Vifitation of the Rev. Dr. 
Mois, Archdeacon of Colchefter, (wow Lord Bifbop of St. Da- 
vid’) at St. Peter’s Colchefter, May 20, 1765. And.b-fore 
the Univerfity of Oxford, May 24, 1767. By Nathaniel 
Forfter, M. 4. 8vo. Pr. ts. Fletcher. 


d 
This difcourfe has two objeéts in view. Firft, to fix te'au- 
thority of revelation on the firm and impregnable bafis of mo- 
rality 
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rality ‘and nattiral religion. And fécondly, to Vittdicate ‘the 
evidence from miracles (the only decifive eviderice Of a divine 
revelation) againft fome of the moft material objeétions. 

Undér'the forther head, the author does not pretend to have 
advanced any thing new. Under the latter, He endeavours to 
few, that any doétrine, or fyftem of doétrines, not contrary 
to truth .or prejudicial to virtue, when attefted and fupported 
by the clear authority of miracles, has a real and juft ‘title to 
the divine original which it claims. 

In anfwer to Mr. Hume on the fubjeé&t of miracles, he 
obferves, that the argument which firft afferts an efta- 
blifhed courfe of nature, and from thence proves every devia- 
tion ftom. it to be incredible, evidently begs the queftion, and 
takes that for granted which it fhould prove ; namely, that 
there really is fuch an eftablifhed order and courfe of nature as 
neceflarily excludes all exception, and all poffibility of excep- 


tion. 
There are fome ingenious obfervations in this difcourfe, but we 


do not fuppofe that what the author has advanced concerning 
the evidence of miracles, will be thought decifive, 


27. Sermons, dedicated to Her Royal Highnefs Princefs Amelia. 
By the Rev. Thomas Buckridge, M. 4. late Fellow of King’s 
College; Cambridge; Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord 
Onflow; Vicar of Send, and ReGar of Merrow in Surry. 8vo. 
Pr. 3s. Woodfall. 

Thefe difcourfes, fix in number, were not originally intended 
for the prefs. They are pious and practical, and fuited to the 
capacities of a country audience. They are printed for the 
benefit of the author’s widow. | 





28. By Way.of Prevention, a Sleepy Sermon, calculated for the Dog- 
Days, anh an Addrefs to the Clergy, and another to the Laity » of 
the City of London, Fc. By the Rev. James Penn. Bie Pr, 
6d. “Almon. 


Mr. Penn’s difcourfe againft fleeping in the church is, at this 
feafon of the year, certainly very proper ; and contains feveral 
arguments againft it which are indifputable, His addrefles are 
humorous and fatirical, and no bad compofitions. But the 
propriety of their appearance under the cover of a fermon is a 
matter which, his grave readers will probably call in queftion. 


etents 








